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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION? 


Mrs. Bripr NEILL TAYLOR 


The Texas State Historical Association was organized March 2, 


1897, in a room on the north side of the Capitol, first floor, then 
used by the Department of Insurance, Statistics and History. 

A circular had been sent out to two hundred and fifty persons 
supposed to be especially interested in Texas history, inviting them 
to attend. Between twenty and thirty of these were present, and 
it was announced that a very encouraging number of the absentees 
had responded, giving hearty approval to the movement and prom- 
ising cooperation. 

Among those present, I recall most vividly ex-Governors Roberts 
and Lubbock and Colonel John 8S. Ford, all three full of years and 
the dignity of service rendered; Judge Z. T. Fulmore, in his prime 
and doing much good historical investigating as a “side line”; 
Judge R. L. Batts, then Professor Batts of the School of Law in 
the University and, though young, already attracting notice in his 
special field; and Dr. George P. Garrison, head of the department 
of history in the University, and the person most vital to the future 
of what the meeting was to accomplish, for he it was who had been 
the inspiring force which had brought us together. Also there were 
three women present—Mrs, Julia Lee Sinks, Mrs. Dora Fowler 


Arthur, and Mrs. Bride Neill Taylor—and of these more hereafter. 





*An address delivered before the thirty-first annual meeting at a dinner 
given at the Stephen F. Austin Hotel, April 11, 1928, 8 p. m. 
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Dr. Garrison called the meeting to order and explained its pur- 
pose. He made a very deep impression on me when he said that 
the first and most important work of the proposed organization 
would be the collection of material for the use of the future in- 
vestigators and writers of the history of our State, material much 
of which, he warned us, had been Jost beyond recall for want of 
such a body. It was my first introduction to what is considered 
historical material aside from state papers, and when he mentioned 
such things as letters, circulars, old books, bills, lists of names, 
personal recollections, newspapers, pictures, etc., I had a realization 
of receiving something definitely educative in the, to me, entirely 
new field of historical science—the first of a continuous series of 
such experiences which I owe to this Association and which have 
been among the most valued and distinctive features of my lifelong 
efforts for myself, and others, in the field of education. 

This ignorance of mine as to what constitutes historical material 
must seem amusing to the company here before me this evening, 
but I believe that at that time it was typical of the majority of 
educated persons, even of many present on that occasion. History 
was, to us, an art to be dearly loved and ardently enjoyed. That 
it was also a science, calling for the cold, exact methods of scien- 
tific investigation, was a fact just beginning to percolate down 
from the specialists to the rest of us. So what Dr. Garrison was 
saying struck the note most needed to arouse our immediate en- 
thusiasm. It offered every one of us something tangible to work 
for at the outset, an end, too, with the added charm of novelty and 
thrill of patriotic feeling. 

Anyone familiar with the wealth of historical material so safely 
stored in the Archives Department of the University of Texas must 
appreciate something of what we owe to the man who that evening 
at about this very hour a little more than thirty-one years ago was 
providing that documents of this kind should no longer remain 
in danger of being lost. And he was taking steps to that end not 


a moment too soon. Mrs. Hatcher, from her post at the head of 
the Archives Department of the University, could tell you many 
a heart-rending tale of what still went on being lost until our 
association had had time to educate the people up to an under- 
standing of the value of such material. How many precious docu- 
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ments which the historical investigator today longs for have gone 
into the fireplace in the homes of the pioneers and their immediate 
descendants, because the destroyers did not know that what they 
held to be worthless was in reality priceless! How much more, 
happily collected and then unhappily stored in our earlier inflam- 
mable public buildings, has gone up in the various fires which have 
wiped out such buildings and their contents, we can only guess at 
and grieve over. 

Judge Fulmore was elected temporary chairman, and Dr. Gar- 
rison, temporary secretary. During a preliminary wait which now 
occurred, Governor Roberts was asked to speak to us, and he whiled 
away the time very entertainingly by telling us anecdotes of 
Thomas J. Rusk. How sorry I am that not one of us had the 
thought to take down notes of what he said. None of it now 
remains in my memory, and nothing makes me realize more keenly 
what this Association has done for our history than the realization 
of how eagerly we should now take in anything of this kind and 
how carefully we should take notes of it for future use. It shows 
how much we needed an association like this to make us historic- 
minded in our approach to our past. That evening those precious 
relations which were being offered us by one whose every word had 
a value beyond description seemed to us merely passing entertain- 
ment to “while away” the time. 

The meeting was finally set going, and from that moment Dr. 
Garrison became the central figure, for, as the original promoter 
of the movement which had brought us together, he had the clearest 
idea of what was to be done, how it was to be done, and what it 
was going to achieve. He proposed, first, to read the draft of a 
constitution which had been prepared for the occasion. And now 
occurred an unexpected diversion which makes it necessary for me 
to stop and point out that a very notable feature of the meeting 
was the presence of us three women there. I say “notable” ad- 
visedly, for it was by no means a thing to be expected that we 
should be there. Public meetings in those days were thought of 
as men’s meetings. The only meetings where women properly 
belonged, as a matter of course, were church meetings. Each one 
of us had been invited to this meeting for particular reasons: Mrs. 
Sinks because she was one of the most valued collectors and pro- 
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ducers of historic material, herself a pioneer of pioneers; Mrs. 
Arthur and Mrs. Taylor because they had codperated in founding 
a club which was designed to devote itself exclusively and forever 
to the study of American history—a design which had met with 
Dr. Garrison’s hearty approval—but primarily it might be said 
that we were there because Dr. Garrison was a forward-looking 
man and had sensed among the signs of the times that women were 
about to take their place in the intellectual and political world. 

Dr, Garrison was reading Article III of the proposed consti- 
tution, which had to do with membership: “The Association shall 
consist of members, life members and honorary life members.” 
He paused, and the chair asked for possible amendments, not really 
expecting any. There was silence for a moment or two; then 
Colonel Ford spoke up with: “I move to insert the words ‘lady 
members’ after the word ‘members.’ ” 

The secretary looked disturbed. He waited. So did the chair. 
Nobody seemed ready to help out the situation. Receiving no help 
from other sources, Dr. Garrison finally glanced toward us women 
with pleading in his eye. Colonel Ford, in the meantime, was 
indignantly calling on the chair to put his motion to vote. Now, 
Dr. Garrison was the gentlest of men, the most considerate of age 
and dignity of anyone I have ever known, even in that day, when 
it was the thing to honor age and dignity, but he simply could not 
stand for the proffered amendment. His silent appeal to us, how- 
ever, put us in a position of embarrassment. An innovation indeed 
it would be for a woman to get up and speak in a man’s meeting. 
So we sat immovable. We were seated together in a row a little 
to one side so as to give what moral support we could to one an- 
other. Colonel Ford was just opposite us, leaning forward on a 
big gold-headed stick with which he supported the evident weight 
of his years. Again he urged on the chair. The secretary’s face 
grew desperate in its pleading. Mrs. Sinks nudged me on one side, 
whispering: “Say something.” Mrs. Arthur, on the other side 
of me, did the same thing. “No,” I whispered back, “you do it, 
or you.” Not they. So, because the situation simply had to be 
saved, I finally rose and with a timidity characteristic of the era, 
ventured with: “Mr. Chairman, I believe that the section as it 


stands is all that is needed.” Colonel Ford glowered at me in 
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astonishment and, looking across at him with the most ingratiating 
smile of which I was capable, I added: “As for myself, I feel 
sure that I shall find no difticulty in becoming a member of the 
proposed association under the section as it stands. For does not 
the word ‘member’ include both sexes?” But my effort to placate 
the colonel had the opposite effect. “Madam,” he burst out at me 
furiously, “your brass may get you into the association, but you 
will never have the right to get in under that section as it stands.” 

Now, please take note that [ am not offering this episode merely 
to enliven the occasion. This episode is in reality a very important 
illustration of the temper of the time. I could not hope for a more 
illuminating one. I am convinced that it does for our history 
something which no future delver into the sources of the history 
of that time will be able to offer. No one here who is not over 
fifty at least can realize the attitude of that day toward the position 
of woman outside the home. Her appointed place was a very 
important one, one deeply revered by men, but that place was not 
speaking before a man’s meeting. For her to do so was something 
startling, but to speak in contradiction—well, that was nothing 
less than revolutionary. Locking back tonight from this meeting, 
where so many are women, as a matter of course, and where the 
speaker of the evening is a woman, also as a matter of course, 
I might say that we three women there that evening in 1897 were 
ourselves documents of history—flesh and blood documents. Colo- 
nel Ford’s blunt condemnation of my action was no more than the 
natural notice to me that I had stepped down from woman’s special 
and honored position, I do not remember that I specially resented 
his flinging the word “brass” at me. I felt myself that I was 
brassy. 

The amendment was put after this exchange of contending ideas, 
and lost unanimously. 

The reading of the constitution proceeded. 

“Section b, Fellows,” read the secretary. “Members who show 
by published work special aptitude for historical investigation may 
become fellows.” Here Colonel Ford interrupted again. “Doctor, 
I don’t like that word ‘fellows.’” “What is your objection, Colo- 
nel ?” asked the secretary. “Well, we are going to have lady mem- 
bers, it seems. Now, suppose one of these lady members should 
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do something in the history line, how would it sound to call a lady 
a fellow ?” 

With the most beautiful tact, Dr. Garrison explained that in the 
connection the word had an honorable, ancient, technical meaning, 
and without further pause (the chair hearing no other suggestions) 
he went on reading. 

But to be thus ignored was more than the colonel could stand. 
As I look back now, it is plain to me that his suggestion was 
offered as a sort of olive branch to us women in atonement for the 
brusqueness of his rebuke to me for having presumed to contradict 
his first amendment, and the assembly’s silent refusal to consider 
it was a blow to him. So, when the secretary took up his reading 
without more ado, the colonel rose, grumbling his indignation 
audibly, and went stumping out of the room, the loud strokes of 
his big stick as it hit the tiled floor emphasizing his disapproval 
of us at every step down the long corridor outside, and, far from 
finding the incident funny, there was not, I assure you, so much 
as a single smile among us. Everyone there present was too con- 
scious that the colonel’s adverse opinion of our movement would 
give it a serious setback with the people of the State to see anything 
humorous in it. For Colonel Ford was a very important man 
indeed in the Texas of his day. He had a record of tremendous 
service behind his long life as pioneer. To him and a few other 
leaders of his type we owe it that the savage was beaten back from 
our border so successfully and that permanent settlement and 
expansion was made possible so promptly, instead of having been 
deferred to a later time. [lis record of bravery, good sense, and 
faithful service of many sorts made him an honored man among 
the mass of the people and gave him a strong influence. 

Hastily—in much less time than it has taken me to give you this 
explanation of the situation—a committee of Governor Lubbock 
and two others was sent after the colonel to try to bring him back, 
while the rest of us, business suspended, waited anxiously for the 
outcome. We could hear the rumbles of argument, tones of plead- 
ing, in the corridor, but in a few minutes the big stick went 
thumping from, not toward us, and the committee came back, crest- 
fallen. Our spirits rather dashed by this interruption, we went on 
with business, and after adopting the constitution and establishing 
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a permanent organization, adjourned without any further exciting 
incident. 

Next morning [ was glad to learn from Dr. Garrison, as I hap- 
pened to meet him on the avenue, that he and Governor Lubbock 
had just called on Colonel Ford at his hotel and hoped that they 
had succeeded in winning his favor for our new organization. 
Soon after we had documentary evidence of what a good loser the 
colonel could be, as this letter taken from the files of the Roberts 
papers in the University archives will show you. It is dated San 
Antonio, March 20, 1897, after the writer had had a little over 
two weeks to think things over. It is addressed to Governor Rob- 


erts, who had been made president of the Association. 


“My dear Governor Roberts, 

“Yours came to hand duly. In regard to your suggestion, [ 
anticipate remaining with the Texas Historical Society as long as 
| can do anything to promote the interest of Texas history. How- 
ever, I cannot promise that will be a long time. Indications of 
age have already developed and there is no means of guessing when 
the end may come. The only proper thing I can do is to await 
the finality with becoming complacency and fortitude.” 

The end came the following November the third, just eight 
months and a day from the date of the meeting I am describing. 
The third number of the first volume of our QUARTERLY, January, 
1898, carried his death notice. 

The list of officers for the first year of the Association was as 
follows: President, Oran M. Roberts; vice-presidents, Dudley G. 
Wooten, Guy M. Bryan, William Corner, Mrs. Julia Lee Sinks; 
corresponding secretary and treasurer, Lester G. Bugbee; recording 
secretary and librarian, George P. Garrison; executive council, 
Oran M. Roberts, Dudley G. Wooten, Guy M. Bryan, William 
Corner, Mrs. Julia Lee Sinks, George P. Garrison, Eugene Digges, 
Z. T. Fulmore, C. W. Raines, F. R. Lubbock, Mrs. D. F. Arthur, 
R. C. Burleson, M. M. Kenney, R. L. Batts, Mrs. Bride Neill 
Taylor. 

As I look back now over the history of our Association, I think 
the most important thing provided for in the beginning was the 
immediate establishment of Tur QuaRTEeRLY. I need not dwell on 
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the fact that it became the instrument by which was laid the 
foundation of all that the Association has done for the development 
of our history. Everyone here must realize that this is so, but, 
again, in our ignorance then of what it was to be and what it was 
to do, we were typical of our time. 

I can do no better than read from this same letter of Colonel 
Ford’s from which I have already quoted, to show just where we 


Texas, outside of a very few scholars, stood at that time. 


“The proper history of Texas is yet unpublished. The men who 
enacted the great deeds, rendering the Lone Star Republic famous, 
have generally died without writing what stirred the heroic sist 
and helped strengthen their resolution to resist tyranny. 

R. M. Williamson was an outspoken advocate of free government. 
He did more than any one man to nerve our people to strike for 
liberty. He has been gathered to his fathers, and where are the 
evidences of his wonderful exertions? They are almost lost to the 
world. General Thomas J. Rusk—brave, eloquent and fearless— 
our Secretary of War when the revolution was at its most fearful 
height; after the Alamo and Goliad and their defenders had fallen; 
after the mistaken members of the Consultation had illegally 
attempted to turn Governor Smith out of office, and to invade 
Mexico. Where is the historian who lived in those days of trouble 
and danger? Colonel Frank Johnson wrote a history of Texas. 
He was an officer in the Texas army, and was defeated at San 
Patricio. His work has never seen the light and perhaps never will. 

“General Rusk was at the battle of San Jacinto. He made an 
official report to President Burnet, and left no individual, private 
account of that wonderful contest. 

“General Stephen F. Austin, the father of Texas, wrote a great 
deal. Up to the present time no one has assumed the responsibility 
to edit and publish his papers and his life. 

“Who can tell the career of Richard Ellis, the president of the 
Convention of 1836? . . . How little is known of the members 
of that memorable and distinguished body of men. 

“Who has written a comprehensive life of Travis? or of Bowie? 
and the heroes of the Alamo? What has been done to revive a 
correct memory of David G. Burnet? of General Edward Burleson ? 

“The Texans proved themselves good soldiers. If we look 
their utter neglect to record what they have done in war, and in 
the matter of legislation, we must conclude they were not willing 
writers, 

“You see I have allowed a subject to run away with me. I shall 
make no apology. If you get tired, burn the sheets.” 
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In the archives of the University, you will find manuscript 
memoirs by this devoted old pioneer giving proof positive that he 
took what he said in this letter seriously and did his best to save 
himse!f from falling under the reproach which he felt was due to 
those others. 

One more illustration of how we saw things in the first year of 
our Association and I am done with this phase of my subject. 

We were gathered at a meeting of the executive council in a 
room on the second floor of the main building of the University 
with President Roberts in the chair. Secretary Garrison was read- 
ing a list of names of persons to be recommended for election as 
fellows. He came to the name of David F. Houston. The vener- 
able chairman pricked up his ears. “Wait a minute, Dr. Garrison,” 
he interrupted; “isn’t that the young man who had his book in- 
vestigated by the last Legislature on account of something in it 
against the principles of the Confederacy?” “Yes, Governor,” 
answered Dr. Garrison, “but the committee found that the objec- 
tionable paragraphs were quoted from Madison and the investi- 
gation was dropped.” 

A motion to recommend the list of names as offered by the 
secretary was made. The chairman shook his head doubtingly. 
“1 think,” he said, “that it would be better for us to go slow on 
that name.” Judge Fulmore and two or three others spoke in 
favor of including Dr. Houston’s name in the list to be recom- 
mended, giving various facts in his life which they believed were 
sufficient proof of his political orthodoxy. The feeling in favor 
of the motion was so plainly compelling that the chairman, al- 
though looking very anxious and troubled, finally put it to vote, 
and it was carried unanimously. As he announced the result, the 
old man shook his head warningly. “I can’t help questioning the 
wisdom of this action at this time,” he said. ‘We would have 
done better if we had waited a little longer until the affair in the 
Legislature was forgotten. We don’t want to hurt the Association 
in the minds of the people. So far as I myself am concerned, 
I have nothing whatever against the young man, and I am sure 
I hope he will live the thing down.” 

Now, I must take the precaution of seeing that I make plain 
the primary meaning of this incident. Governor Roberts stands 
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out as one of the most experienced political leaders in the whole 
history of Texas, familiar as few, if any, others have ever been 
with the feeling of the people. As pioneer and district attorney 
in the days of the Republic; as district judge, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court in the State; as commander of the Houston Elev- 
enth Infantry in the Confederacy; as Governor, and finally, in 
these last days as professor of law in the University, he had come 
into contact with the mind of the masses as probably no other man 
has ever had the opportunity of doing in Texas. Wise, prudent, 
far-seeing, well he realized that spring afternoon in 1898 that the 
slightest hint going out over the State that our infant Association 
was lax in its devotion to the traditions which enshrined the “Lost 
Cause” in their hearts as something inexpressibly sacred would not 
be reasoned about by our people. It would simply be felt, and the 
Association would suffer as the victim of their resentment. As 
president of the State Historical Association, he was taking thought 
first of all for its welfare. Consideration for individuals, no matter 
how worthy, did not concern him. 

Fortunately, however, our action, when it was ratified by the 
assembly at the annual meeting, created no excitement, and the 
forebodings of Governor Roberts came to naught. He, however, 
was not there to see. He died on May 19, very shortly after this 
meeting of the executive council, and the vice-president, Dudley 
G. Wooten, as presiding officer delivered a fitting eulogy in his 
memory. 

The story of the Association during its next few years is that 
of most newly established organizations which make their appeal 
especially to the intellectual: a struggle to increase the member- 
ship, a struggle to secure funds, a struggle to carry out the projects 
offered to its consideration in the face of insufficient resources, a 
struggle to get its patriotic message over to the people—the whole 
people. Somehow the work went forward. It never seemed to slip 
backward, Its progress was certainly slow, but never uncertain. 
The main difficulty was in the strain for funds. Money came in so 
slowly. I don’t know where it came from, but I do know that not 
money, but service, given without price on the part of, first of all 


Dr. Garrison, and then of a little group of young disciples whom 
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he had in training in the school of history, was what actually kept 
the Association going forward. 

The first and most important undertaking was to establish a 
magazine to make us known. On this the entire efforts of the 
active workers at the head of the organization were concentrated. 
't was called THE QUARTERLY of the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation. 

In connection with THE QUARTERLY there comes to my mind 
another happening which has a very pertinent value for us now, 
illustrating as it does what we owe to its founder for the high 
degree of honor in which it is held everywhere in the field of 
historical scholarship. 

Like the others, this anecdote is entirely personal, for I take it 
that what you especially wish to receive from me this evening is 
the account of such intimate facts of our beginnings as will help 
to transport you back to that time and help you to some sort of 
a sense of its actuality. 

At the first annual meeting, a publication committee had been 
chosen, and I was greatly surprised and flattered to find my name 
among those of the four selected. But the pleasure [ felt was soon 
dashed by the discovery, as time went on, that my function in this 
connection was to be something very different from what I had 
at first expected. My name on the cover of THE QUARTERLY as 
one of the publication committee gave notice to the public that 
[ had some part in the preparation of it (at least, so I thought), 
but in reality, until it came to me in the mail, I knew no more 
of what was inside the covers than any unofficial reader, and as 
[ anxiously studied the make-up of each number, I began to under- 
stand that I had nothing to contribute. The earliest numbers were 
filled with articles from those who had had actual experience of 
the events they recorded, or with scholarly studies from the pens 
of the later generation of writers then in training for work as 
professional historians. 1 was not old enough to have had any part 
in those earliest events, and what [ knew from hearsay was too 
inexact and haphazard to deserve the dignity of publication in a 
journal such as the Association aimed to offer to the people of 
Texas. So | began to feel that my name on the cover of the 


magazine was 2 wholly unmerited honor, an embarrassment from 
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which I ought to relieve the editor. I mentioned this to him after 
a time, assuring him that, far from being offended, I should be 
gratified at having my name dropped so as to make a vacancy for 
some one who could be of real use. “No,” said Dr. Garrison, with 
unusual positiveness, “I want to keep your name just where it is.” 
“But,” I protested, “I give no service. There is none that I can 
give. I am a mere figurehead.” He smiled. “You give the kind 
of service I need. If you made a vacancy, I would most likely 
have someone forced on me in your place who would insist on 
giving service without being capable of giving what I want.” And 
then he went on to tell me something of his embarrassments in 
warding off advice, criticisms, contributions, and offers of various 
other kinds of help from persons—often very influential—who had 
no conception of the requirements of such a magazine. To have, 
therefore, someone on the committee who, not knowing, knew that 
she did not know, and left him to pursue his own plans unmolested 
by advice was a very comforting sort of help. 

That conversation revealed to me his idea of the character he 
planned to impress on our publication and gave me an appreciation 
of his tact and resolution in providing such precautions as he 
thought necessary to make sure that he was going to succeed. 
I was one of those precautions, and after his explanation I was 
content to remain in the position assigned to me as silent partner 
in the good work. 

Does not this episode, simple and amusing though it seems to be, 
show you how much we owe to the founder of THE QUARTERLY 
for the honorable place it today enjoys in the libraries of the world? 
And let us bear in mind that it was no foregone conclusion that 
it should reach such a position. With a different influence behind 
it, it might not have done so, or at least not until a much later 
period, for journals of similar associations, born under auspices of 
another sort, have failed to reach any such position of dignity. 

Initial difficulties such as this, and others that I have mentioned, 
faded away gradually as Dr. Garrison’s training in the department 
of history developed those disciples, already referred to, who were 
to inherit his spirit. Any one who has access to unbound copies 
of the earliest numbers of ‘HE QUARTERLY will find the front cover 
a document of interest indicating who those first helpers were and 
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giving some facts not carried over to the bound volumes. First 
among those now historic names comes that of Lester G. Bugbee, 
the corresponding secretary and treasurer. In any study of the 





first years of the Association, two names stand out together 
Garrison and Bugbee. Dr. Garrison was more than founder; he 
was a true father to the organization. He it was who planned, 
inspired, and governed the course of the Association’s infant de- 
velopment and so fixed in it that admirable character which we 
inherit today; but he, overloaded as he was with his regular duties 
as head of the department of history, would have found himself 
bitterly handicapped in his efforts without the intelligent self- 
sacrificing helper so fortunately provided. Itugbee did the drudgery 
which made the directing force effective. Together the two were 
like a well-matched team pulling ahead wi h a single mind. The 
younger man, first as student and then as instructor in history, 
had imbibed to the full the spirit of the older, and the main 
business of the Association under these circumstances went straight 
ahead, straight but slowly, and painfully. Keeping up THE Quar- 
TERLY was the main business. It was like the house that Jack 
built. In the spare time of the long term, and all of the time in 
the summer vacations, the faithful secretary-treasurer went at his 
task systematically, advertising the aims and needs of the organi- 
zation in order to get members, in order to get money, in order to 
get out THE QuARTERLY. THE QUARTERLY never failed to come 
out, but sometimes Dr. Garrison had to help out finances from his 
own pocket, and of course the secretary-treasurer’s services had 
to be a gift. In addition to such pressing duties as these, he bore 
also a part in editing, besides contributing some of the best material 
which went into its make-up. To those of us who know all of this, 
those early numbers have a deep human interest. After four years 
of such labors, we lost his services. In 1901 he was obliged to ask 
for a year’s leave of absence from the University on account of 
failing health, and the following year he died, a victim of tubercu- 
losis. His loss was a hard blow to the Association, as well as to 
the department of history in the University and to the field of 
Texas historical writing, where he was making his mark. My own 
personal knowledge of him was slight, though full of admiration, 
but from one of his most devoted followers, Dr. Barker, I have 
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cotten a more intimate idea of him, given in few words but full 
of light and life. “Bugbee,”’ Dr. Barker once said to me, “was the 
great man in my development—not forgetting, of course, the debt 
we all owed to Dr. Garrison. It was Bugbee who came into closer 
and more informal contact with the students, and he was a very 
delightful person—very stimulating. Many of the students hung 
on his every word. He was a finished scholar, and what he pub- 
lished set before us models of the best historical writing. He had 
the gift of sensing the perspective of his subject and of thus throw- 
ing his article into a setting which put it in touch with the time.” 

The notice of his death was carried in THE QuARTERLY of July, 
1902, and on the cover of the same number appeared the name of 
his successor, Eugene C. Barker. Two years later, on the cover 
of the April, 1904, number, emerges the name of another young 
recruit, H, E. Bolton, appointed with Barker to a position which 
shows a new departure in the management of the magazine, that 
of “associate” editors. This was the beginning of the end of the 
publication committee, whose names shortly afterwards disappeared 
from the cover, superseded by those of the “associate” editors. 
Then, in 1906, comes another change, when the name of Eugene 
C. Barker is replaced by that of Charles W. Ramsdell, third in the 
office of secretary-treasurer and, after twenty-two years, still giving 
himself to the work in the same spirit as that of his two prede- 
cessors. In 1910, in the April number, the name of Bolton dis- 
appears from the cover as associate editor, and there comes out 
that of another valuable new recruit, E. W. Winkler. Then, finally, 
the October, 1910, number noted a change which marks the end 
o! our first epoch: the place occupied from the beginning by the 
name of Dr. Garrison as editor-in-chief is blank. He died in July, 
cut down, as | have always believed, by overwork, the last straw 
of which was the editing of the Texas Diplomatic Correspondence. 
In a talk I had with him a few weeks before his death, and the 
last time I ever saw him, he spoke of his extreme weariness and 


said that he was hoping that as soon as the last touch had been 
put to this work he might find a chance to rest and recuperate, for, 
he went on to say, the labor of it, added to his other duties, had 
become a load almost insupportable. Shortly afterward, we heard 
of his illness. On his death-bed, he read the proofs of the final 
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installment of that fatal Diplomatic Correspondence, for the July 
QUARTERLY, superintended, as usual, the final preparations for the 
issuance of that number, and then, a few days later, was gone, cut 
down in his prime, and literally dying in harness—what we might 


] ] 
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eall the harness of the cause of the history of Texas. 


The July 
QUARTERLY was the last number to carry his name on its cover 
Three succeeding numbers came out with that sad blank, after 
which it was filled by the name of one of the associate editors, Dr. 
Barker. 

After Dr. Garrison’s death, I ceased to be in close touch with 
the progress of Association affairs and had no longer an intimate 
knowledge of what was going on. The cover and inside pages of 
Pie Quarrerty show from time to time new names blossoming 
out into our record, but as what I know of them did not come to 
me through personal experience, and is therefore second-hand 
information rather than what I have been trying to give you this 
evening as first hand, | leave the story of service connected with 
those names to those who come after me. 

But though [| thus, in 1910, ceased to be of the inner circle and 


] 


may not offer further information from that point of view, I have 


nevertheless a later estimate of the work to give, which, like all 
that | have so far offered, is from personal experience. Tor after 
several years of separation from intimate knowledge of the course of 
Association events, | have come again into closer relation to it from 
an entirely different angle, that of one observing from the outside 
instead of from the inside, of one who is a beneficiary of its 
activities instead of a contributor to them. And in that position 
I get a demonstration of the value of what has been accomplished 
during those thirty-one years of our existence possible to but few. 
In making investigations into the earliest history of Austin and 
the surrounding region of Central Texas, 1 am filled with wonder 
at the immense wealth of material now accumulated in the Archives 
Department of the University, and even more so at the availability 
of it all. And here again personal experience helps to guide my 
estimate, for as a member of one of the first women’s clubs in our 
State to turn its attention to the study of Texas history, I am able 
to contrast the paucity of historic material to be found thirty-five 


years ago with what we find now and also to compare the facility 
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with which it can now be located and examined with the difficulties 
of such a task then. How laborious, how discouraging, it was to 
try to prepare a club paper on almost any phase of our history in 
One’s 


27 
:) 


1897! How enjoyable, how comparatively easy, in 1928! 
appreciation and thankfulness for this is measured only by the 
length and depth of one’s experience. You investigators of this 
later generation take it, most likely, as a matter of course. I dwell 
on it in order to give you the happy understanding of your good 
fortune in having to do your work now instead of then. Such an 
achievement, in so short a space of time, with such limited re- 
sources, has not come about as a matter of course, either. Very 
earnestly do I wish to leave in your minds some realization of what 
we owe to that little group who began this work with such devotion 
and wisdom, and to those successors who have carried it on to this 
day. In addition to his fitness for the work, the founder, unlike 
many another, had the foresight to begin at once to develop fit 
disciples who could carry on after him. The story told this evening 
would be very different but for that. With the help of those fol- 
lowers, he set going forces which were from year to year to provide 
the answer to those anxious questions which Colonel Ford put into 
that letter which I have read to you about saving for the future 
generations suitable accounts of “the men who enacted great deeds, 
rendering the Lone Star Republic famous.” His forebodings have 
been most happily met. The rich collections of Austin, Lamar, 
Erath and Burnet papers, not to mention those of others hardly 
less important, are now safely collected and preserved, and the 
fame of those early heroes and statesmen which he so pathetically 
feared might be ignored has been taken care of for all time. Austin, 
for whom he was so particularly concerned, has already been set 
in the splendid galaxy of American state builders by the brilliant 
and profound work of one of our founder’s most faithful disciples, 
Dr. E. C. Barker. Also the different members of the faculty of 
the school of history and the heads of the various library collections 
are consiantly taking measures to sce that justice is done to all. 
What a big task to be accomplished in the course of one gener- 
ation! In examining the reason for it, we shall see that it had 
been owing not alone to the devotion and intelligence of those whom 
I have named and to their co-workers whose codperation has taken 
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place at a date later than that with which my own experience 
coincides, nor yet to the fine spirit they have inherited, but quite 
as much to the continuity of that spirit and to its unanimity. For 
without that there would have been setbacks, hindrances, delays. 
So far as I know, there have been none of consequence. There has 
always been that strong pull forward, which has also been a pull 
all together. The effect is before us. 

I have aimed this evening to do what I could to recreate the 
atmosphere of the era of the generation preceding that of today. 
To that end, I have confined myself so closely to personal experi- 
ences. The incidents in which I participated, though so amusing 
to vou here this evening in the telling, were by no means trivial. 
[ hold them to have been of serious importance. ‘There is so 
much that is typical of the time in them that I could hardly ask 
for more illuminating illustrations of what I wished to get before 
you. The attitude of mind which characterized the men and women 
of that day has been so completely transformed that it amounts 
to a mental revolution. I know of no way in which the spirit of 
the time can be brought home to you except by simply telling you 
in this informal way the actual happenings which surrounded the 
beginnings of our Association. 
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THE PURCHASE AND IMPORTATION OF CAMELS BY 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 1855-1857* 
Lewis B. Lestey, M. A. 

San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 


INTRODUCTION 


The increasing interest manifested in the story of the impor- 
tation of camels into the United States in the fifties of the last 
century warrants a very careful study of a most important govern- 
ment document, “The Report of the Secretary of War, Communi- 
cating, in Compliance with a Resolution of the Senate of February 
2, 1857, Information Respecting the Purchase of Camels for the 
Purposes of Military Transportation,” written by Jefferson Davis, 
then serving in the cabinet of President Pierce.‘ Several writers 
have quoted briefly from this report, but in order to appreciate its 
value it is necessary to unravel in detail the fascinating story en- 
closed therein. 

The background of the story is fairly familiar. Jefferson Davis 
envisaged a railroad connection along the southern route between 
New Orleans and San Diego and hoped that this dream would be 
realized before his northern compatriots could connect Chicago 
with a terminal in northern California. Before becoming Secre- 
tary of War, he interested himself in possible experiments in the 
Southwest which would help pave the way for the “iron horse” and 
early decided that one of the easiest ways to hold that region 
securely against Indian and Mexican enemies would be to import 
camels from the Near East for use along the frontier in that region. 
The forts there were in dire need of reénforcements, and further- 
more, there was need of an adequate survey of a wagon road which 
would serve to mark out a possible railroad route along the thirty- 
second parallel. This, briefly, is the genesis of the idea of im- 


*A Master’s thesis, prepared by Leo F. Mahoney, University of Texas, 
1927 (MS., Library of the University of Texas), deals with this subject 
more comprehensively and from a somewhat wider range of sources.— 
E. C, B. 


‘34th Congress, 3d Session, Senate Ex. Doc., No. 62. Washington, 1857. 
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porting camels into this country, and it is the purpose of this 
paper to study the purchase of the camels and their voyage to 
Texas.” 

As early as 1836, Major George Crosman, U. 8. A., after military 

service in Florida, broached the matter of the camels to the proper 
authorities in Washington. Later, Major Henry C. Wayne sug- 
gested to the War Department that an expedition be sent to the 
Near East for a group of camels for use in the frontier military 
service, This was in 1848, and Wayne had several consultations 
with Jefferson Davis on the subject. Davis was at that time United 
tes Senator from Mississippi. 
In 18538, Davis became Secretary of War and one of his earliest 
acts was to turn with renewed interest to his plans for the camel 
experiment. In his report to the President, dated December 1, 
18538, he urged Congressional action in the interests of camel im- 
portation. “For military purposes, for expresses, and for recon- 
noissances, it is believed, the dromedary would supply a want now 
seriously felt in our service; and for transportation with troops 
rapidly moving across the country, the camel, it is believed, would 
remove an obstacle which now serves greatly to diminish the value 
and efficiency of our troops on the western frontier.” 

Davis’ recommendation of 1853 did not sueceed in moving Con- 
gress to action, and again, in his report of December, 1854, he 
renewed his appeal.*| When the committee met to frame the annual 
army appropriation bill, it omitted any reference to the camels, 
but an amendment was offered to the bill in the Senate, attaching 
an appropriation of $30,000 “to be expended under the direction 
of the War Department in the purchase and importation of camels 
and dromedaries to be employed for military purposes.” The 
amended bill passed in both the Senate and the House on March 3, 
1855.5 

*The best summary of this phase of the camel importation is to be found 
in C. C. Carroll, The government’s importation of camels: a historical 
sketch, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1904. 

‘Report of the Secretary of War, December 1, 1853. 33d Congress, Ist 
Session, House of Representatives, Ex. Doc., No. 1, Part II. Washington, 
1853, 25. 

“Report of the Secretary of War, December 4, 1854. 33d Congress, 2d 
Session, House of Representatives, Ex. Doe., No. 1, Part II. 

‘Congressional Globe, 33d Congress, 2d Session, March 3, 1855. 
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There was in Washington at the time a man by the name of 
Edward Fitzgerald Beale, then Superintendent of Indian Affairs 
in California and Nevada. For years, Beale had served as an army 
o'licer in the Southwest and now became intensely interested in the 
whole idea of the camels. When he heard of the congressional 
appropriation, he urged his relative, Lieutenant David Dixon 
Porter, U. S. N. (who later became famous as Admiral Porter), 
to apply for the command of the expedition about to leave for the 
Levant.® Porter did as he was urged and was appointed to share 
the command jointly with Major Henry C. Wayne. Lieutenant 
Porter was to have charge of the store-ship Supply, which was to 
convey the animals; Major Wayne was to take care of the business 
end of the venture.? Both of these men were admirably fitted for 
their tasks. 

PART I. TO TEXAS 


Major Wayne was to proceed to England and France before 
joining Lieutenant Porter in Italy. He was to consult with various 
authorities on the subject of camel culture, especially the French 
army oflicers who were connected with similar experiments in 
Africa. Wayne sailed for Southampton on the Hermann, May 19, 
1855, arriving in London on June 4. There he was received by 
members of the Royal Zoélogical Society who escorted him to the 
Zodlogical Garden, wherein five dromedaries had been born and 
reared. 

The visitor at the Zodlogical Garden was amazed, first of all, 
to learn that the camels were not in the least affected by the most 
cold weather and in every way were hardy and healthy. Everyone 
whom he met in London told Wayne that there was no reason why 
the camel could not be acclimated and bred in the United States. 
Furthermore, Wayne learned that a European or American could 
manage the animals as well as an Arab.° 


‘Stephen Bonsal, Edward Fitzgerald Beale, a pioneer in the path of 
empire, 1822-1903, New York, 1912, is the standard life of Beale. 

"Report of the Secretary of War respecting the purchase of camels for 
the purpose of military transportation, 34th Congress, 3d Session, Senate 
Ex. Doe., No. 62. Washington, 1857, 13-15, This document, upon which 
the remainder of this paper is based, will be hereafter referred to as Report. 

’Report, 13, 17-19. Jefferson Davis to Major Wayne, Washington, May 
10, 1855; Wayne to Davis, London, June 7, 1855. 
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Wayne was in Paris by June 20, but found practically no one 
there who could help him with his unique research problem. 
Therefore, he left shortly for Italy and, arrived in Genoa, found 
there a letter from Porter informing him that the Supply was at 
Spezzia, whither Wayne repaired and joined Porter on July 24.' 

The Supply had reached Spezzia on July 12, and while awaiting 
Wayne, Porter decided to go up to Pisa to see the camels on the 
farm of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, eight miles from the town. 
The camels had been used in Tuscany for over two hundred years 
on the estate of the duke, and the two hundred and fifty animals 
were “doing the work of one thousand horses.”?° The camels were 


1 overworked, each one carrying a load of 


badly taken care of a 
velve hundred pounds and forced to work from sunrise to sunset. 
In spite of all this, they were in excellent condition. 

Returning to Spezzia, the two canals joined and set sail 
on July 25, for Naples, where they hoped to procure money; but 
they found the rate of exchange so high that they gave up the idea 
of securing funds there. Tunis was the next stop, and there the 
men found a new Bey on the throne, an event which was to prove 
helpful, as the young ruler was anxious to make a good impression 
on the United States by his generosity in the camel dealings. 
Unfortunately, before apprising themselves of the Bey’s generous 
inclinations, Wayne and Porter had purchased a very ordinary 
camel, only to find themselves the recipients of two fine specimens 
presented by the Bey, who sent a message stating that he thanked 
the Americans for the visit and wished well to the President and 
the people of the United States and “he hoped that nothing would 
occur to disturb the harmony at present existing between the two 
governments, which it was his desire to continue and cherish.” 

With the three camels on board, both Porter and Wayne began 
a careful laboratory study of their habits and diseases. As Porter 
said: “No doubt we will derive more experience from practical 


observation than by reading a dozen books on the subject.”?* They 


‘Report, 19-20. Wayne to Davis, at sea, July 27, 1855. 

“Report, 25. David D. Porter to Davis, Malta, August 13, 1855. 

“Report, 23. Wayne to Davis, Tunis, August 10, 1855. The gift was 
made on Augus st 8, 1855. 

“Report, 26. Porter to Davis, Malta, August 13, 1! 
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set sail on August 10 for Malta, Smyrna and Salonica, where short 
stops were made, and on October -+ arrived at Constantinople. 

Very little time was spent in Constantinople, for both Porter 
and Wayne were anxious to get into the Crimea region to see what 
use was being made of the camel in the war then in progress—the 
Crimean War. On October 12, the men left for Balaklava in the 
British transport steamer Jmperador and landed in the Crimea on 
October 17. The English officers afforded the commanders every 
acility for the prosecution of their study of the camels." 

} 
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It may be worth while at this point to pause and consider t 
'esson early learned by the men in charge of the camel expedition 
concerning the nomenclature of “camel land.” The word “camel,” 
they discovered, was used generically to include both the two- 
humped and the one-humped species, and that one is to distinguish 
these species from each other by the qualification of the countries 
from which they are said to have originally come—Bactria and 
Arabia. The two-humped animal was thus named “the Bactrian 
camel,” and the one-humped, “the Arabian camel.” The term 
dromedary was confined to the saddle or riding variety of the 
Arabian camel, for there was no riding animal of the Bactrian 
species. Therefore, Wayne and Porter were interested primarily 
in the Arabian camel, for, as they expressed it, the Arabian camel 
was “one of the most useful of the domestic animals of the East.” 
A cross between a Bactrian male and an Arabian female was known 
as the booghdee. This hybrid was, like the mule, incapable of 
procreation, but “combining the power of the Bactrian with the 
quicker movement of the Arabian, it is peculiarly valuable as an 
animal of burden.”** 

In the Crimea region, the two commanders found that the Ara- 
bian camel was alone used for purposes of military transportation.” 
The loads carried by the camels during the war averaged six hun- 
dred pounds, and about thirty miles a day were covered en route. 
General Napier told of a unique use of the animals in time of battle. 
He organized a corps of one thousand men, mounted on five hun- 


Report, 30. Wayne to Davis, Constantinople, October 13, 1855, 
“Report, 52-53, Wayne to Davis, at sea, April 10, 1856. 

‘Sketches of the camels were made for the party by Gwinn Harris Heap, 
Inited States Consul at Smyrna, who accompanied the group. These 
sketches are reproduced on pages 165-183 of the Report. 
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dred dromedaries, two men to each animal, the men sitting back 
to back, one facing the head and the other the tail, both armed 
with rifles and sabers. When the scene of battle was reached, the 
dromedaries were made to kneel in a square, forming a base of 
operations from which five hundred of the men could operate as 
infantry. In case of emergency, the square afforded a cover under 
which the men could all find comparative shelter behind the ani- 
mals, who were kept from rising by a hobble on the foreleg. “This 
corps, [| was told,” said Major Wayne in a letter to Davis, “could 
be readily marched seventy miles in any direction in twelve hours 
and rendered throughout the campaign most efficient service.” 

After the return to Constantinople in the latter part of October, 
a month or more was passed in searching about for the best regions 
in which to purchase more camels. It was decided not to take on 
board any camels brought up in or about a city, for they were 
almost always diseased or crippled. Early in December, the Supply 
sailed to Alexandria, Egypt, for the purpose of studying the trained 
dromedaries there. Wayne went on to Cairo, accompanied by Mr. 
Ileap, American Consul at Syria, Porter remaining in charge of 
the boat at Alexandria. It was Wayne’s intention to secure ten 
dromedaries if the Pasha would permit them to be taken out of 
the country, there being a prohibition against the exportation of 
any animal without government permission."* 

In Cairo, Wayne purchased some dromedaries, feeling certain 
that there would be no difficulty relative to their exportation. But 
there was plenty of trouble ahead. The Pasha took the matter up 
with the Viceroy, who authorized the exportation of only two 
camels, stating that it was only out of regard for the Government 
of the United States that even this small concession had been made. 
Major Wayne was in no mood to be turned aside by a series of 
mere royal decrees issued from the Viceroy and requested that his 
royal highness give him permission to take out at least six camels, 
“that the arrival in the United States of at least two living animals 
may be assured.”'* The reply came on December 25: two male 
camels and two female camels might be exported, and a postscript 


Report, 31. Wayne to Davis, Constantinople, October 31, 1855. 

“Report, 32-35. Porter to Davis, Alexandria, December 12, 1855. 

*Report, 40. Wayn  » C. Kahil, United States Vice-Consul at Cairo, 
Cairo, December 24, 1] 
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was cautiously added to the note saying that “these four camels 
include the two for which permission has already been granted.”’!® 
Major Wayne’s reply to this generous concession is a gem of high 
satire. 

Meanwhile, the Consul-General at Cairo had plunged into the 
sea of correspondence concerning the camels and, on December 30, 
succeeded in obtaining permission for the exportation of ten camels, 
but this concession came too late, as Wayne had no time in which 
to return to Cairo and begin his bargaining all over again. How- 
ever, the Viceroy of Egypt insisted upon presenting the American 
party with six dromedaries, which were received on board the 
Supply at Alexandria on January 21, 1856, on the eve of her 
departure for Smyrna. Nine dromedaries and the Tunis camel 
constituted the cargo from Alexandria to Smyrna.*° 

The Supply arrived at Smyrna on January 30, whence Mr. Heap 
had gone on ahead to make some preliminary purchases. Heap 
procured four Arabian males, one cross of the Bactrian and the 
Arabian, fifteen females, and a fine Bactrian. This completed the 
requisite number of animals, and the expedition prepared to take 
its departure for Texas. In spite of the fact that Jefferson Davis 
had turned over to the expedition twenty thousand dollars, about 
twelve thousand dollars remained unexpended. So reported Wayne 
on February 8, 1856." 

Lieutenant Porter was busy preparing the ship as a conveyance 
for the precious cargo and the arduous trip across the water. The 
plan he adopted was a total success, and a description of it will 
prove of interest. 

The Supply itself had been carefully remodelled for the convey- 
ance of the camels. The deck immediately below the main deck 
was fitted into a stable, over which was raised an air shaft, called 
by Porter a “trunk,” sixty feet long and twelve feet wide, and 
along the sides of the trunk were placed portholes two feet long 
and a foot wide; twenty of these portholes were cut on each side 
of the trunk, Inside they were fitted with glass and frames to let 


“Report, 42. Kahil to Wayne, Cairo, December 25, 1855. 

“Report, 44-45. Wayne to Davis, Alexandria, January 3, 1856, and 
Smyrna, January 31, 1856. 

“Report, 47. Wayne to Davis, Smyrna, February 8, 1856. 
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down in cold weather, and outside there were wooden shutters for 
use in bad weather to keep out the sea. Thus the main hatch could 
be kept open in the most severe storm, and in this way the camels 
were always provided with fresh air. As Porter said, after the 
arrival in the United States: “I have never, on any occasion, 
known the ‘between decks’ of the Supply to be uncomfortably 
warm ; on the contrary, there was frequently more air thrown down 

here than was required,”*? 

For loading the camels into the ship, Porter made a special boat 
and a camel car (to fit inside the boat) for hoisting the camels 
in and out of the ship. The boat was flat-bottomed, so that it drew 
but little water and could be run up on the beach with ease. It was 
capable of carrying a load of six thousand pounds. The camel car 


itself was a most important apparatus, for the camels were trouble- 


some to get in and out of such a car. In size it was eight feet 
long, four feet wide and three feet high. Said Porter: “Out of 
thirty-three camels shipped in this way, not one received a scratch 
of any kind, and they were put on board at the rate of one in every 

Major Wayne had secured the services of three Egyptian natives 
to go to the United States to take care of the animals. Also three 
sailors (apparently drifting English or Americans) were hired 
for the same purpose. The Egyptians turned out to be worse than 
useless on the voyage, “for in heavy weather they are perfectly 


n good weather they are not of much use.” As to 


helpless, and 
the sailors, they served well. “I would,” said Porter, “in all cases 
prefer sailors to take care of the animals at sea, and it is remarkable 
that during this voyage not an accident of any kind had happened 
to a camel under charge of the sailors.”** 

On February 15, 1856, the Supp/y left for the United States,, 
“having made everything comfortable for the camels.” The story 
of that sea voyage is unrivalled in the annals of ocean traffic. 
Porter was pleased with his preparatory work as he surveyed the 


dromedaries on board, “all standing, cleaned up, side by side, their 


“Report, 106. Porter to Davis, New York, May 28, 1856. This letter, 
comprising pages 103 to 132 of the Report, contains a full account of the 
entire expedition. 

“Report, 107. Thid. 

“Report, 115. Ibid. 
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backs just clearing our deck (which is seven feet four inches 
high).”*> Trouble was encountered in getting the large Bactrian 
on board in order that his humps did not touch anywhere. Porter 
was obliged to cut away a part of the deck for the Bactrian, as he 
could not stand under it without rubbing the top of his humps. 
Ile was seven feet five inches high, ten feet long, and nine feet nine 
inches around the body! 

Specific rules and regulations for the camel deck were posted and 
were faithfully adhered to by the keepers all during the voyage. 
Every precaution for cleanliness was taken, and on the camel deck 
there was scarcely any odor perceptible, for the deck was kept con- 
stantly scrubbed, “and the whitewash brush kept going.” The 
system for feeding the camels was interesting: The feeding com- 
menced at three o'clock every day, and each animal was given a 
gallon of oats, or oats and peas mixed; the hay racks were always 
filled, and the camels each averaged ten pounds of hay a day in 
good weather. Three gallons of water each day were allowed to 
an animal. Every day at nine o’clock in the morning the men who 


attended the camels commenced currying them, “combing their 
long hair with wooden combs, and rubbing their legs, joints and 
feet with hard brushes.”’*° 

The most violent of the camels became very quiet and tractable 
the moment the ship was in motion, and so remained throughout 
the voyage. And what this meant to the crew can be readily 
appreciated when it is stated that the ocean trip lasted for three 
months! It was the rutting season when the camels were brought 
on board, and for many days they ate but little. However, they 
seemed satisfied to nibble the abundant whitewash off of the beams 
and the sides of the ship. “When they do so,” said Porter, “it is 
because they require salt, and, furthermore, the whitewash seems 
to do them good.”*? 

For weeks at a time, during the voyage to Texas, there were 
severe storms at sea, all of which the camels stood beautifully. 
They were tied down on their knees during such periods, with hay 
placed under their knees and haunches. One gale lasted for days. 


“Report, 115, 123. Ibid. 
*Report, 119. Ibid. 
“Report, 124. Ibid. 
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“The elements,” writes Porter, “indeed seemed to conspire against 
us, and I thought at one time that the animals would certainly 
suffer from so long a spell of bad weather, but they ate and drank 
heartily in their recumbent position, and when the gale was over 
and they were pr rmitted to rise, they looked as fresh as if they had 
been on shore . . . unlike a horse (that would be kicking himself 
and those around him), the came!s kneel of their own accord when 
there is too much motion for them.”** 

Thirty-three camels left Smyrna, of which one died in calving. 


, 


Six calves were born on the passage, of which four died. There- 


fore, thirty-four camels were landed in Texas at the end of the 
eventful trip.*° 

On Apri! 13, 1856, Porter put into Kingston, Jamaica, for sup- 
plies, where he remained for a week, This visit turned out to be 
a difficult one for all concerned, as the heat was terrific and as 
many as four thousand citizens came on board in one day to view 
the camels. Years previous to this time camels had been used on 
the island, but the hoof-and-mouth disease had killed all of them. 
Most of the animals had apparently been used in mines, where they 
had served with great success.*° 

The first attempted landing of the camels occurred on the after- 
noon of April 29, when the Supply arrived off of Powder Horn, 
Texas, three miles below Indianola, having passed through the Pass 
Cavallo and anchored about eight miles from the bar. There was 
an unusual swell at sea, and this prevented any communication 
with the shore. It was not until May 1 that a small boat called 
the Fashion came out to get the camels. The transfer was im- 
possible, due to the continued bad sea, and Wayne boarded the 
Fashion and proceeded on it to Indianola, where he made arrange- 
ments to secure other boats and to examine the place of disembark- 
ment as a temporary home for the animals. 

On the morning of May 2, another attempt was made to transfer 
the camels to the vessels alongside the Supply, but this proved 
abortive. The Supply was then sent to the Balize, which Porter 


*Report, 129. Ibid. 

“Report, 97. Wayne to Davis, at sea, May 5, 1856, en route to New 
Orleans. This letter is Wayne’s account of the trip. 

*Report, 131-132. Porter to Davis, New York, May 28, 1856. 
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refers to as “the southwest pass of the Mississippi.”*! There, in 
quiet waters, the camels were safely transferred to the Fashion, 
on May 10, “in better condition than they were when they came 
on board.” 

The camels were transported on the Fashion to Powder Horn, 
where they were landed on May 14, 1856. “On being landed, and 
feeling once again the solid earth beneath them, they became ex- 
cited to an almost uncontrollable degree, rearing, kicking, crying 
out, breaking halters, tearing up pickets, and by other fantastic 
tricks demonstrating their enjoyment of the liberty of the soil. 
Some of the males, becoming even pugnacious in their excitement, 
were with difficulty restrained from attacking each other.’*? The 
camels were driven at once to Indianola (now Port Lavaca), where 
they were put up in a stable erected for them by the Assistant 
(Quartermaster. 

At Indianola, a telegraphic dispatch from Jefferson Davis was 
received stating briefly that Lieutenant Porter was to make another 
trip for camels in the storeship Supply. By May 28, 1856, Porter 
was in New York, ready for sailing again to the Levant. Major 
Wayne remained in Texas to take care of the camels. “I should 


1 


be loath,’ he wrote to Major-General Thomas 8. Jesup, U. 8. 





(Quartermaster General, “to leave the camels already imported in 
the charge of persons unacquainted with details of their habits and 
management, and who have not systematized a plan for their 
employment which would fulfill early the national purposes that 
induced their importation. 

Porter arrived in Smyrna in the early part of November, pre- 
ceded by the indefatigable Mr. Gwinn Heap, who had all of the 
camels purchased and fully equipped with new saddles and covers, 
so that there was nothing left to do but ship them. Forty-four 
camels were loaded, and the Supply left Smyrna for the mouth 
of the Mississippi on November 14. Word was sent to Jefferson 
Davis by Porter that the Supply should reach its destination on 
January 20, 1857, where a steamer should be waiting in order 
that the transfer of the camels might take place as soon as possible. 


Report, 103. Ibid. 
“Report, 98. Wayne to Davis, Indianola, May 14, 1856. 
SReport, 99. Indianola, May 17, 1856. 
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Davis sent this word to Wayne, asking the latter first to repair to 
Washington for a consultation prior to meeting Porter at New 
Orleans.** Wayne was late in reaching Washington and was forced 
to turn over to a subordinate the task of aiding Lieutenant Porter 
in landing the camels. 

Porter arrived at the mouth of the Mississippi on January 30, 
1857, with forty-one camels, having lost three en route. The 
animals were transferred to the steamer Suwanee and were landed 
at Indianola on ebruary 10, 1857. 

PART II, AT CAMP VERDE, TEXAS 


[It will be recalled that the first load of camels was landed at 
Indianola on May 14, 1856. There they remained until the morn- 


vegan their journey overland to San 


ing of June 4, when they 


\t first the camels were frisky and unruly, for 





ry bad; the pack saddles and loads were constantly 


requiring adj 


ustment. By June 11, the camels had improved in 
appearance and were rapidly accustoming themselves to their new 


e 


ful 


environment and were causing no ‘ther trouble to their new 


owners. San Antonio was reached on June 18, and the animals 
were at once moved out about twelve miles to the ranch of Major 
Howard for temporary quarters, Jefferson Davis had written to 
Wayne admonishing him to give the camels plenty of time to 
recruit from their long sea voyage before putting them to work. 
For, said Davis, “horses under the same circumstances, would 
require many months to regain their full efficiency, and animals 
of a larger size would require a still longer period of rest.”** 

Major Wayne ran afoul of the wrath of the War Department 
when he stated, in a communication, that he felt it would be best 
to give the camels a permanent home where experimentation in 
sreeding cculd be conducted for five years or so, along with careful 
observation. In no unmistaken terms, came a reply on July 30, 
1856. “In regard to the preparation and place for keeping the 
camels, the first and important point to be determined is their 
fitness for our military service, and until this can be established 


*Report, 187-193. 
*Report, 151. Davis to Wayne, Washington, July 5, 1856. 
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it is needless to inquire whether they may be bred in the United 
States.’’** 

The first site examined for the permanent headquarters of the 
camel training camp was Fort Martin Scott, just southeast of what 
is now Fredericksburg, Gillespie county, a fort then badly in need 
of repairs and owned by a Mr. Twohig, who offered the place to 
the government for ten years at fifty dollars a month.** Wayne 
was not in the least impressed with the place. While at Fort 
Martin Scott, he heard of a post at Green Valley (Val Verde), 
just south of what is now Kerrville, in Kerr county. 

A visit was made to the camp at Val Verde early in August, 
1856, and Wayne was very pleased with the entire situation there. 
Camp Verde (as it was soon named) was situated three miles 
outside of Bandera Pass at a distance of sixty miles from San 
Antonio and in direct communication with the frontier posts. 
Burden animals could be used in taking supplies from San Antonio 
to the camp; the dromedaries could be used as express carriers to 
the frontier or the settlements and also as pack animals to scouting 


28 


parties instead of mules.** Wayne immediately began the removal 


of the camel outfit to the new camp, and by August 27, the last 


camel had been brought to his new quarters. ‘ 
Life at the new camp was a busy one. Experiments in weights 

of loads for the camels, distances to be traversed and time consumed 

on such trips consumed practically all of Wayne's time. On Sep- 


tember 24, Wayne wrote to Davis, asking the Secretary of War to 
send him “the treatise on the ‘Zembourek’ or ‘dromedary artillery,’ 
either the original French or my translation; the original French 
I would prefer, as | had not time to make with my translation 
copies of all the drawings.’*® 

An early experiment in camel transportation was a trip over a 
straight road to San Antonio lying over the mountains which was 
impracticable for wagons due to its ruggedness. Wayne's clerk, 
Ray, was put in charge of a caravan of twelve camels and left Camp 


Verde on October 1. In spite of a twenty-mile detour, the caravan 


*Report, 152. Major General Thomas 8. Jesup to Major Wayne, Wash- 
ington, July 30, 1856. 

‘Report, 158. Wayne to Davis, San Antonio, July 28, 1856. 

Report, 155-156. Wayne to Davis, San Antonio, August 12, 1856. 


“Report, 159. Written from Camp Verde. 
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arrived in San Antonio in less than two days. While in this town, 
it rained heavily, which made anything like a load in a wagon 
impossible, Here was an opportunity for another test, the travel- 
ling of the camel in muddy weather, which Mr. Ray immediately 
undertook. 

Packing loads of only three hundred and twenty-five pounds on 
each camel, he left for the camp. In spite of the continued rain, 
the caravan reached the camp in about the same time consumed 
en route to San Antonio. Even the greatest skeptics of the region 
had to confess that the usefulness of the camel had been demon- 
strated beyond cavil.*? 

As the year 1857 approached, Major Wayne began to worry about 

the future disposition of the camels, for the election of a new 
President in 1856 meant that Jefferson Davis would terminate his 
connection with the War Department in March, 1857, and that 
Wayne himself would probably be transferred elsewhere. In a 
communication from Camp Verde to Davis, dated December 4, 
1856,‘ Wayne pointed out that the camels must be left in charge 
of some military officers who would be sympathetic toward the 
experiment. Said Wayne: “The experiment, to be fairly deter- 
mined, will require time, five or six years at least; and as this is 
an important military point, and will be so for ten years to come, 
the presence of troops here for the length of time necessary to 
demonstrate the experiment may be regarded as a certainty. 
The usefulness of the camel for all military purposes, and its 
economy, I hold to be fully shown already, though they have 
necessarily been handled with extreme care. Their condition is 
excellent. Their acclimation [ regard as certain . . . and in six 
weeks more they will have passed the severity of winter.” Further- 
more, Wayne recommended that the camels be kept at Camp Verde 
and that the entire camp be managed on the basis of strict military 
responsibility. 

One element of discord was always to be encountered in the form 
of “doubting Thomases” in Texas and elsewhere who opposed what 
they termed the “novelty” of the camel experiment and who felt 
that the animals were useless. There was only one way in which 


“Report, 159-160. Wayne to Davis, Camp Verde, November 5, 1856. 
“Report, 162-163. 
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to overcome such a hostile attitude, and that was by way of success- 
ful demonstration. Wayne rarely ever loaded the camels to more 
than six hundred pounds each, but there is a record left to us of 
one instance where he was able to prove the possibilities of the 
camels beyond any doubt. This episode occurred before the camels 
left Indianola. It seems that Wayne went with a camel to the 
quartermaster’s forage house to bring up four bales of hay to the 
camel yard. A crowd had gathered to watch the performance. 
The animal was made to kneel down to receive its load, and two 
bales, weighing in all 613 pounds, were placed on him. Doubts 
were expressed by the crowd as to the ability of the animal to rise 
under the load, and when Wayne placed two more bales on, making 
the total load 1256 pounds, the crowd roared with derisive laughter. 
“To convey to you the surprise and sudden change of sentiment 
when the camel, at the signal, rose and walked off with his four 


2 


bales of hay would be impossible.’ 
There was, however, one ardent female enthusiast, a Mrs. Mary 
A, Shirkey, of Victoria, Texas. This woman sent to the President 
a pair of socks made out of fleece of the loose dead hair of a camel. 
In her letter to Wayne, enclosing the socks, Mrs. Shirkey said: 
“T have been much longer preparing the socks than I thought 
I should be when you left my house. I knit one and found it too 
coarse. I then spun some finer and knit the pair I have sent you. 
If I had the machinery, I could have made you a better specimen 
of what the camel’s wool could do in Texas. I have spun the first 
thread and made the first article of clothing out of the wool in this 
country. 1 think if it was carded in the factory it would do much 
better; all the long hair would drop out from the fine woo!.’’** 
Here ends the official account of the purchase and importation 
of the camels as recorded in the report of Jefferson Davis. In 
March, 1857, the administration of President Buchanan came into 
office, with John B. Floyd as Secretary of War. Major Wayne 
vas transferred to the office of the Quartermaster-General at Wash- 
ington and could no longer give his attention to the camels. Early 
in 1857, Wayne was awarded a medal by the Société Impériale 


“Report, 198. Wayne to Davis, Camp Verde, February 21, 1857. 
“Report, 154-155. Wayne to Davis, San Antonio, August 12, 1856. 
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Zodlogique d’Acclimitation de Paris for his services in the intro- 
duction and acclimatization of camels into the United States.** 

In the fall of 1857, Secretary Floyd, anxious to carry on the 
vamel experiment, commissioned Lieutenant Edward Fitzgerald 
Beale to make a wagon road survey from Fort Defiance, New 
Mexico, to California, and a part of the camel herd at Camp Verde 
was put at his disposal for experimental purposes to see how they 
would do on a long trip. But that is another story and will be told 
in a later paper. 

The camels remaining at Camp Verde were sold at auction after 


the close of the Civil War, and the experiment was at an end. 


“C. C. Carroll, The government’s importation of camels, 404. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
BUFFALO IN THE SOUTHWEST 


C. C. RISTER 


When our Anglo-Saxon forefathers first came to the plains area 
of the trans-Mississippi West, they found countless numbers of 
great shaggy animals which were popularly called “buffaloes,” but 
which are designated by the zodlogists of our nation as bison A meri- 
canus. Up until 1878, these animals roamed over the Southwestern 
plains in herds of thousands and tens of thousands, moving about 
from place to place as the seasonal changes of climate and grazing 
conditions of the plains demanded, 

The habitat of the bison formerly extended from the Great 
Slave Lake on the north, in latitude about 62 degrees, to the north- 
eastern provinces of Mexico, as far south as latitude 25 degrees.* 
Its range in British North America extended from the Rocky 
Mountains on the west to the wooded highlands about six hundred 
miles west of the Hudson Bay, or about to a line running south- 
eastward from the Great Slave Lake to the Lake of the Woods.? 
Its range in the United States formerly embraced a considerable 
area west of the Rocky Mountains, as skeleton remains were found 
as far west as the Blue Mountains in Oregon, and farther south 
it occupied the Great Salt Lake Basin. East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, its range extended southward far beyond the Rio Grande and 
eastward through the region drained by the Ohio River and its 
tributaries. Its northern limit east of the Mississippi was the 
Great Lakes.® 

When the Great Plains area west of the Mississippi River was 
occupied by the pioneers, however, the region inhabited by these 
animals was considerably less than that of the earlier period re- 


‘J. A, Allen, “History of the American Bison” in the Ninth Annual Re- 
port of the United States Geological and Geographical Survey, 1875, pp. 
519 and 545. 

*Tbid., 474. W. B. Parker, in his Notes Taken During the Expedition 
Commanded by Captain R. B, Marcy, U. 8. A., Through Unexplored Texas 
in the Summer and Fall of 1854, says that the buffalo “were found in 
countless herds over almost the whole continent of North America.” See 
p-. 101. 

*‘Ibid., 474 and following. 
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ferred to. It is believed that the domain of the great herds was 
divided about 1849 by the California emigration, bringing about 
the Northern and Southern herds. One of the principal routes of 
these overland travellers followed up the Kansas and Platte rivers, 
and thence westward by the North Platte, crossing the Rocky 
Mountains by way of the South Pass. The buffaloes were soon 
all driven from this region, thousands of them being slaughtered 
by the emigrants. Captain Stansbury, who passed over this trail 
in 1849, makes the following statement concerning this fact: 


“Today the hunters killed their first buffalo, but in order to 
obtain it, had to diverge some four or five miles from the road and 
pass back of the bluffs, the instinct or experience of these sagacious 
animals having rendered them shy of approaching the line of travel. 
This has always been the case, for it is a well-attested fact that 
when the emigration first commenced, travelling trains were fre- 
quently detained for hours by immense herds crossing their track, 
and in such numbers that it was impossible to drive through 
them.”* 


With the increase of travel over this route and the building of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, with the consequent influx of hunters 
and homeseekers, a wider separation of the herds was effected, 
until the two were generally spoken of as the “Northern and 
“Southern” herds. With the close of the Civil War in 1865, again 
the plains were visited by eager home-seekers. At this time they 
found the Southern herd limited in its range to the region em- 
braced by a circle with its southern side resting in northern Texas 
and extending to about latitude 41 degrees on the north. This 
region embraced the most prolific grazing grounds found anywhere 
on the great plains.° 

As to the number of buffaloes in the Southern herd, we have but 
little basis of scientific calculation. They roamed in such large 
numbers as to defy computation. Colonel Richard Irving Dodge, 
a notable frontier army officer, spoke of them in terms of “hundreds 
of thousands,” and in doing so seemed to admit his inability to 
enumerate them. Ile said, however, that on one occasion he trav- 


‘Howard Stansbury, “Exploration and Survey of the Valley of the Great 
Salt Lake of Utah,” in Senate Ha. Docs, No. 3, Special Session, March, 
1851, p. 246. (Entry of Wednesday, June 27.) 

*Richard Irving Dodge, Hunting Grounds of the Great West, 131. 
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elled for one hundred and twenty miles through one herd of these 
animals.® 

Shortly after the division of the buffaloes as previously stated, 
a hunting party accompanying Donaphan’s expedition, under the 
command of Thomas Forsythe, an experienced hunter, passed 
through the Kansas country. Mounting Pawnee Rock, the men 
were amazed at the large number of buffaloes which they could see 
from their vantage point. Forsythe invited his comrades to attempt 
an enumeration of the animals which they could see. Al] had 
spent long years in hunting on the plains and were experienced in 
scenes such as the one before them, but the majority of them 
present admitted their inability to estimate with any degree of 
accuracy the number of animals in this herd. It was the opinion 
of Forsythe that there were 200,000 buffaloes in the herd, and it 
was stated that another hunter in the party, in whom was placed 
the utmost confidence, approximated them at 800,000.7 

While General Phil Sheridan was conducting his expedition 
against the hostile Indians of the Washita River region in 1868, 
he came in contact with the same situation. He stated that in 
advancing southward during the winter of this year, at times he 
was compelled to march for hours through a vast herd of buffaloes, 
and that by reason of these animals pushing down on the wagon 
train and frightening the mules, it became necessary to throw out 
flankers to shoot the leading bulls and thus turn off the herd.® 
Even trains operating over the railways projected across the buffalo 
country would be held up for hours by the huge herds of bisons.°® 
Possibly one of the most interesting accounts given in respect to 
the impressions which these herds made on travellers is the fol- 
lowing: 

“Such a congregated mass of animal life I had never before 
witnessed, and the scene was not only striking and novel but be- 
wildering and exciting. As far as the vision extended over the 
wide spreading expanse of the plains, these shaggy-headed, huge- 
bodied, clumsy and uncouth-looking quadrupeds were running, 
rolling or grazing, in all freedom of their native wildness, in such 


*Tbid. 

William E. Connelly, Doniphan’s Expedition, 140. 
®Personal Memoirs of P. H. Sheridan, I1, 325. 
"Dodge, Hunting Grounds of the Great West, 122. 
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immense herds as to defy computation. . . . Miles beyond miles 
were covered with them, while upon close observation, the long 
level line of the distant horizon proved to be a moving mass of life. 
The noise of their tread and the low moaning sound of their breath- 
ing, and perhaps bellowing—though I could not satisfy myself as 
to the latter—sounded like distant thunder.”?° 


In the next year, an army surgeon stationed at Fort Griffin 
speaks of “vast herds found in the northern part of Texas,”"' and 
other visitors to this region who have handed down to us their 
impressions convey the general idea that there were millions of 
these great shaggy animals which roamed our Southwestern plains. 

The bison was an indispensable animal to the wild Indians living 
on the plains area. It furnished him his food; he drank its blood ; 
the horns furnished him with glue, cups, spoons, ete.; its hide was 
used as coverings for the tipis, robes, leggins, beds, bow-strings, 
lariats, sacks, etc.; and even the juices of the stomach were often 
drunk for medicinal purposes. Indeed, all parts of the animal 
served some useful purpose in the camp of the nomadic red man.” 
A few of the various uses of the bison are thus set forth by one 
writer : 

“A cow is estimated to yield about forty-five pounds of dried 
meat and fifty pounds of pemmican, besides the marrow, which 
was preserved in bladder skins, and the tallow, which was poured 
into skin bags. The sinew of the animals furnished bow-strings, 
threads for sewing, and fiber for ropes. The horns were made into 
spoons and drinking vessels, and the tips were used for cupping 
purposes; the buffalo horn was also worn as an insignia of office. 
The hair of the buffalo was woven into reatas, belts, and personal 
ornaments. The dried droppings of the animals, known among 
plainsmen as ‘buffalo chips,’ were valuable as fuel.”'* 


As is to be supposed, this general utility of the animal in its 
relation to the Indian brought about a considerable slaughter, even 


“Thomas C. Battey, A Quaker Among the Indians, 186. The reference 
which Battey makes here to the thunderous noise made by the great herds 
in flight might seem to be an exaggeration, but his statement is well sub- 
stantiated by other contemporary sources. Indeed, some go so far as to 
say that, when stampeding, the great herds caused the earth to tremble as 
though rocked with a quake. 

“Medical Ilistory of Fort Griffin, LI, 266 

“Martin S. Garretson, A Short History of the American Bison, 33-34, 

Frederick W. Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, Part I, p. 170. 
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before the white hunters had invaded the red man’s domain. Many 
of the tribes were very stringent in their regulations concerning 
their useless destruction and often censured white hunters who 
wantonly destroyed their game supply.’* Yet, in spite of all these 
precautions, their slaughter throughout the region west of the 
Mississippi was considerable. 

The favorite method of hunting the buffalo by the Indian brave 
was to dash upon him before he could get under way in flight. 
Then, armed with bow and arrow, he would approach from the 
rear and aim his shaft at the soft spot between the protruding 
hip bone and the last rib. When the arrow would strike this 
vulnerable spot, it would often go completely through the body 
of the animal and make its exit near the forelegs.‘* Upon the 
twang of the bow-string, the Indian pony was taught to swerve 
from its victim in order to be well out of harm’s way when the 
charge came, which was certain to happen. Sometimes the horse 
of the huntsman would happen to the misfortune of being gored 
by the wounded bison,’* and the Indian would be thrown violently 
to the ground; or the pony would step into a den of a prairie-dog, 
bringing about the same misfortune to its rider. In such instances, 
many times, the hunter suffered a broken limb, and since the wild 
savages knew nothing of setting the bone in place, the sufferer 
would linger along for weeks, and sometimes months, until death 
would claim him from his languishing pain.’ 

Many times, on such hunts, the Indians would throw about a 
herd a cordon of hunters and kill large numbers of them before 
they could escape, the outer guards turning back those which would 
break through while the hunters on the inside of the circle would 
be carrying out the work of slaughter.’* In this manner, but very 
few of the terror-stricken animals would escape. 

There were various ways the savages had in killing the bisons. 
In winter, when, from the depth of the snow, these huge creatures 


“J. H. Cook, Fifty Years on the Old Frontier, 217-218. 
*Thomas C. Battey, A Quaker Among the Indians, 188. 
*Colonel Homer C. Wheeler, Buffalo Days, 84. 

*Thomas C, Battey, 4 Quaker Among the Indians, 188. 


*F. W. Hodge, Handbook of American Indians; Thomas C. Battey, A 
Quaker Among the Indians; and for a colorful picture of a hunt, see 
George W. Pine’s Beyond the West, 133-141. 
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were unable to move rapidly,’® they feil easy victims to the Indian 
hunters, who, upon snowshoes, dispatched them with bow and arrow 


or drove their lances into their bodies.*° But still a more novel 
plan was when a savage, disguised in a wolf-skin, would approach 
the herd and carry out his work of destruction before the animals 
became aware of the source of their danger ;*! or, disguised in the 
robe of a buffalo, would lead the herd in a headlong flight over a 
precipice. One of the early travellers to the West describes this 
clever ruse in the following words: 


“This mode of hunting was to select one of the most active and 
fleet young man, who, disguised with a buffalo-skin fastened about 
his body, with the horns and ears so secured as to deceive the 
buffalo, placed himself at a convenient distance between the herd 
of buffalo and some of the river precipices, which sometimes extend 
for miles. His companions, in the meantime, get in the rear and 
along the flanks of the herd and, showing themselves at a given 
signal, advance upon the herd. The herd, thus alarmed, runs from 
the hunters toward the river. The Indian who thus acts as a decoy, 
when the precipice is reached, suddenly secures himself in some 
crevice of the cliff which he had previously selected, leaving the 
herd on the brink. It is then impossible for the foremost of the 
herd to retreat or to turn aside, being pressed on by those behind, 
and they tumble headlong off the cliff, strewing the shore with 
their dead bodies.”?? 


As a rule, the squaws accompanied the Indian hunters on these 
occasions, and when the animals were slain, they would set to work 
to preserve the hides and meat.?* The flesh of the slain animals 
was cut up into pieces of about one hundred pounds each and put 
into folding sacks made of buffalo hides. It was then conveyed to 
the camp, where it was cut up into smaller pieces and hung out 
on poles to dry in the hot sun until it became hard and brittle. 


*Students of the wild life of the West have often been at a loss to under 
stand how the buffaloes survived on the snow-covered plains of the North. 
Mr. Martin S. Garretson, secretary of the American Bison Society, say 
that they often broke thick ice with their heads and that they would stick 
their muzzles through the thick snow and eat the tender grass found there. 
See his The American Bison, 18. 

*J. A. Allen, History of the American Bison, 574-5 

4George Catlin, Vorth American Indians, II, 249-257. 

“Ibid; also found in F. W. Hodge, Handbook, Part I, p. 170. 

*Thomas C, Battey, A Quaker Among the Indians, 186. 
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Then, too, much of the meat was roasted or broiled** and eaten by 
the savages while it was fresh. 

With the skinning of the animal and the preparation of the meat, 
there was yet much work to be done by the squaw. Probably the 
most difficult task was that of dressing the hides, as is seen from 


the following account: 


“After the meat is taken care of, the skin must be looked after. 
Those taken at this season (summer) of the year are mostly dressed 
for lodges. They are first staked on a smooth spot of ground and 
water put upon them, when they are ready for fleshing. This con- 
sists in removing the flesh with an instrument made of a straight 
bar of iron, about a foot in length, flattened at one end and filed 
to an edge. This being grasped in the hand, and with a succession 
of quick blows, the work slowly proceeds. The skin is then dried, 
after which the hair is removed in a dry state, and the skin is 
reduced to the proper thickness by dressing down on the hair side. 
This is done with an instrument made by firmly tying a flat piece 
of steel, filed to a bevelled edge at one end, and with the corners 
rounded, to a large prong of a deer’s horn. This is so trimmed, 
in connection with the body of the horn, as to form an elbow, and 
is used a little as a carpenter uses his adze. This work is usually 
done in the cool of the morning. 

“The brains of the animal, having been properly taken care of 
for the purpose, are now soaked and squeezed by the hand until 
reduced to a paste and applied to both sides of the skin, which is 
afterwards worked and rubbed until flexible.”? 


With this multifold utility of the buffalo in the life of the plains 
Indian, it is not far from the truth to assert that its use by the 
red man was indispensable to the free nomadic life which he lived. 
Statements made by plainsmen living during this period are fairly 
well established by documentary evidence of government scientists 
in regard to this fact. Indeed, the leading authorities of the period 
were agreed that the plentiful supply of the buffaloes was a neces- 
sary concomitant of the wild life of the savage.*" 

Even before the white hunters threatened the extinction of the 
buffalo herds of the West, the Indians were slaying hundreds of 


“Grace K. Meredith, Girl Captives of the Cheyennes, 37. 

“Thomas C. Battey, A Quaker Among the Indians, 187-188. 

*For the points of view of each of these types, see J. H. Cook’s Pifty 
Years on the Old Frontier, 132, and W. T. Sherman’s Personal Memvirs, U, 
412. 
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thousands of them for their hides to be used as a medium of 
exchange. In fact, fifty years before the white people had made 
any serious attempts to settle the plains country, the Indians of 
the Upper Missouri region were selling vast numbers of hides each 
year, or exchanging them for guns, ammunition, ete. They would 
often exchange fine dressed robes for a pint of whisky, or “fire- 
water,” thus not only cheating themselves in the trade, but in 
doing so acquiring a habit which was one of the deadliest enemies 
of the red men.*? 

Concerning this trade, General John C. Fremont, in 1845, pub- 
lished some statistics furnished him by a member of the American 
Fur Company in which it was stated that the sales of hides on the 
Upper Missouri had been 90,000 annually for the previous ten 
years.2* Since the hides were taken during only four months of 
each year, as they were good for robes only during this period, a 
government zodlogist estimated that the annual slaughter in this 
region by the savages alone would have totaled 120,000, or 1,200,000 
for the ten-year period. This, of course, did not include those 
slaughtered in the Southwest, since it was too far from the land 
of the Comanche, Kiowa and Apache tribes to the fur-trading posts 
on the tributaries of the Missouri River to stimulate trade. It was 
the opinion of Professor Baird, an eminent authority, that the 
Indians slaughtered more than 500,000 bisons each year,*® which, 
from 1835 to 1845, would have totalled 5,000,000 animals, 

Just when the slaughter of the buffaloes on a large scale by the 
whites began would be hard to say. Josiah Gregg, in 1835, referred 
to the reckless slaughter of the bisons and stated that it might be 
well to take precautions to protect them.*° W. B. Parker, who 
accompanied R. B. Marey on a reconnoissance through Texas in 
1854, also said that “this animal is rapidly disappearing from the 
plains,”*? and Marcy himself stated that “the multitudes of these 

“George Catlin, North American Indians, Il, plates evii-exiii. Catlin, 
in connection with this point, shows how the savage was usually cheated 
in such transactions. 

‘J. A. Allen, History of the American Bison, 561-562. 

“United States Patent Office Report, “Agriculture,” 1851-1852, Part IT, 
p. 125. 

“Josiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, II, 213. 

“W. B. Parker, Notes Taken During the Expedition Commanded by R. B. 
Marcy, U.S. « Through Unexplored Texas in the Summer and Fall of 
1854, pp. 101-102. 
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animals (buffaloes) which have hitherto darkened the surface of 
the great prairies on the west of the ‘Father of Waters’ are fast 
wasting away under the fierce assaults made upon them by the 
white men as well as the savages.’°? 

When the nomadic Indians saw that their game supply was being 
diminished by the wanton slaughter of the whites, they became 
greatly alarmed. On almost every occasion when they met the 
government commissioners to arrange new treaties, the chiefs 
pleaded for the preservation of their game supply. They insisted 
that they were more than desirous of peace if they were allowed 
to roam over the prairies and hunt.** They said that they did not 
care to learn how to “walk in the white man’s road,” but that they 
wished to be allowed to follow the buffaloes from place to place 
and live as they had always lived. When these entreaties met with 
no favorable response, the distracted Indians resorted to war.** 
The reservations were the beginning of the end of their old life.*® 
When the great region formerly the hunting grounds of the red 
men was opened to the emigrants, the disconsolate savages could 
see “the handwriting on the wall.” 

When this time came, one of the most remarkable periods of 
Western history had dawned. The projection of railways across 
the great plains of this country brought thousands of white hunters, 
with their great buffalo guns, in parties large and small, each bent 
on one purpose: the slaughter of the vast herds in the Southwest. 
This region never passed through a more colorful era than this 
period of remarkable adventure and romance. The mighty thunder 
of stampeding herds of bisons; the sharp report of the long-range 
rifles ; the bellow of the dying animals; the rumble of the capacious 
wagons piled high with buffalo hides on their way to market, all 


®R. B. Marcy, Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border, 338. 

*Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1869, p. 393. 

“General W. T. Sherman contended that the destruction of the buffalo 
was the principal cause of the Indian wars and that no permanent settle- 
ment of the Indian problem could be effected until these animals were gone. 
See Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman, I, 413-414, 

‘When the savages were put on reservations, the government then intro- 
duced its “feeding policy.” This consisted in making annuity gifts to the 
Indians with which to purchase food, and under the supervision of officers 
of the army, provisions and supplies were sold them, often at excessive 
prices. For provisions of the treaty of Medicine Lodge, where this policy 
is reflected, see C. J. Kappler, Indian Affairs: Laws and Treaties, II, 977. 
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blended with the discordant voices of the wild fowls and _ beasts 
of the prairies to make one of the strangest symphonies ever re- 
corded by the pen of a historian. 

Undoubtedly the chief contributing cause of the destruction of 
the Southern herd was the building of railways. The projection 
of the Kansas and Pacific; Union Pacific; Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas, and numerous other lines, with the establishment of many 
small stations and towns, provided for bases from which the hunters 
could operate into the buffalo country. Then, too, hundreds of 
travellers, passing over these lines, carried rifles with them and 
shot the buffaloes from the windows of the train coaches for the 
sport of seeing them fall.** Where formerly it was necessary for 
the hunters to haul their supplies hundreds of miles from the 
settlements into the buffalo country, now it was but a matter of 
a few hours’ drive from the new railway shipping points to the 
buffalo region. Concerning this period, Colonel Dodge wrote: 
“The Union Pacific, Kansas Pacific, and Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe railroads soon swarmed with ‘hard cases’ from the East, 
each excited with the prospect of having a buffalo hunt that would 
pay. By wagon, on horseback, and on foot, the pothunters poured 
in, and soon the unfortunate buffalo was without a moment’s peace 
or rest.” 

In 1871, John W. Mooar sold a consignment of fifty-seven flint 
hides to some tanners of Pennsylvania for the sum of three dollars 
and fifty cents each.** This is thought to be the first time such 
a transaction had ever been consummated in America. The hides 
were bought for experimental purposes, and so successful was the 
tanning test that buffalo hides were in great demand after this 
time. It was then that many hunting parties were organized on 


39 


a business basis, and the period of the great slaughter had come. 


*Colonel R. I. Dodge, Hunting Grounds of the Great West, 130. 

‘Tbid., 131. 

Colonel Dodge evidently refers to this transaction when he says: “In 
1872 some enemy of the buffalo race discovered that their hides were mer- 
chantable,” ete. See Colonel Richard Irving Dodge’s Hunting Grounds of 
the Great West, 131. 

*John W. Mooar and his brother, J. Wright Mooar, formed a partnership 
in this new type of enterprise and were successful in their operations in 
western Texas. See “J. Wright Mooar,” in Frontier Times, September, 
1928, p. 1, and “Frontier Experiences of J. Wright Mooar,” in West Texas 
Historical Association Year Book, June, 1928, p, 89. 
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The most successful hunting party consisted of one hunter and 
about six strippers,*® although there were many outfits with fewer 
men. The time usually selected for taking the animals was just 
after they had been grazing in the morning, after they had gone 
to water and had returned to the high ground, lying down to rest 
in herds of twenty to one hundred. The hunter would ride a horse, 
and, bringing up the rear, would come the “strippers” in a wagon. 
When the hunter arrived at a point where he deemed it as close 
as he could go in this manner, he would dismount and stealthily 
approach in a crouching position or on “all fours” until he was 
within shooting distance of the herd. Then, hiding behind tall 
grass or a clump of bushes, he would begin his deadly work by so 
firing as to cause the herd to mill about; then, with his long-range 
“Sharps” rifle, or “big fifty,” as it was called, raised on a tripod, 
he would carry out his work of destruction. When a sufficient 
number of animals had been killed to employ the skinners for the 
remainder of the day, the hunter would cease firing.*t Concerning 
the destruction thus wrought on one of these great hunts, an old 
buffalo hunter writes: 

“We had good hunting at this camp until the last of February, 
when all at once the buffaloes were not to be seen. . . . ‘Oh, well, 
said Charley, ‘we need a little rest and diversion anyhow, for we 
made hay while the sun shone.’ I thought so, too, for we then had 
stacked up and drving 2000 hides; 982 of them I had skinned, and 
was so credited. This was an average of twenty-two buffaloes a 
day for forty-one days.”*? 


For a while the life of the hunter was thrilling indeed, but in 
time the romance and adventure of the enterprise disappeared and 
his experiences became quite monotonous. 

In buying the equipment for a party the hardware and grocery 
stores of frontier towns were patronized liberally. The articles 
usually carried in the wagon of the hunting party consisted of a 


“Nelson A. Miles, Personal Recollections, 134. 

“John R. Cook’s The Border and the Buffalo, 116 and following, gives an 
interesting account of buffalo hunts; and J. A. Allen, History of the Ameri- 
can Bison, 579-582, also has an authoritative account. 


“Since the hunter only names four men in the party, the gigantic pro- 
portions of this industry are seen, since there were hundreds of such 
hunters on the Great Plains. See John R. Cook, The Border and the 
Buffalo, 118. 
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large “Dutch oven,” frying-pans, coffee-pots, camp-kettles, bread- 
pans, coffee-mill, tin cups, tin plates, knives, forks, spoons, pot- 
hooks, meat-broilers, shovels, spades, axes, mess-box, ammunition 
reloading instruments, boxes of ammunition, poison for hides, and 
provisions, such as flour, meal, bacon, canned fruits, vegetables, 


etc.*8 


As might be supposed, the camps established by tl 


he hunters, 
when used for an extended period of time, became very unsanitary ; 
and, indeed, the hunters themselves became unspeakably filthy in 
their attire and habits. A contemporary writer of the period thus 


described the usual type of such men: 


“In place of the buckskin suit of the Rocky Mountain hunter, 
the buffalo hunter goes clad in a coarse dress of canvass, stiffened 
with blood and grease. His hair often goes uncut and uncombed 
for months together, and his hands are frequently unwashed for 
many days. The culinary apparatus of the whole party consists 
of a single large coffee pot, a ‘Dutch oven,’ and a skillet, and the 
table set, of a tin cup to each man, and the latter vessel often 
consisting merely of a battered fruit can. Each man’s hunting 
knife not only does duty in butchering the buffalo, but is the sole 
implement used in dispatching his food, supplying the places of 
spoon and fork as well as knife. The bill of fare consists of strong 
coffee, often without milk or sugar, ‘yeast-powder bread, and 
buffalo meat fried in buffalo tallow. When the meal is cooked, 
the party encircles the skillet, dip their bread in the fat, and eat 
their meat with their fingers. When bread fails, as often happens, 
‘buffalo straight,’ or buffalo meat alone, affords them nourishing 
sustenance. Occasionally, however, the fare is varied with the 
addition of potatoes and canned fruits. They sleep generally in 
the open air, in winter as well as in summer, subjected to every 
inclemeney of the weather. As may well be imagined, a buffalo 
hunter, at the end of the season, is by no means prepossessing 
in appearance, being, in addition to his filthy aspect, a paradise 
for hordes of nameless parasites. They are yet a rollicking set, 
and occasionally include men of intelligence who formerly pos- 
sessed an ordinary degree of refinement.’** 

The great slaughter of the bison which came in the vears from 
1872-1878 witnessed the passing of the Southern herd. Where in 


the beginning of the industry, independent hunters formed the 


“*Tbid., 111. 
“J. A. Allen, History of the American Bison, 581-562. 
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majority of those engaged in this business, by 1874 merchants with 
considerable capital were sending out their well-organized parties 
and were establishing supply posts within the buffalo country.” 
Well-organized and heavily capitalized firms went about their work 
of destruction on such a colossal scale as to tax the credulity of the 
research student. During the period of the great slaughter there 
were from five hundred to fifteen hundred hunters on that portion 
of the Southwestern plains which reached from the Canadian to 
the Concho,*® and it is quite probable that an equal number was 
to be found north of this region. So thriving did the business in 
the Southwest become that on January 14, 1877, a visitor to Fort 
Griffin said that F. E. Conrad’s general merchandise store reported 
its sales for the day at $1000 and that $2500 of this amount had 
been in guns and ammunition.** 

Long trains of wagons, drawn generally by ox and mule teams, 
were to be seen at all hours of the day on the prairies, wending their 
way eastward to market over the dim trails or roads. On each wagon 
were great bales of buffalo hides, piled one on the other, at times 
making it difficult for teams to pull them. Then, about the hunters’ 
camps, were to be seen huge piles of cured hides, while others 
littered the ground, staked out, going through a drying process.*® 

The wanton slaughter of the buffalo carried with it a touch of 
pathos. Where once he roamed at will over vast prairies un- 
molested, now near every water-hole and running stream, behind 
every clump of trees or tall grass, on his right or left, in front or 
behind, he could expect his hidden foe with the deadly “big fifty.” 
Colonel Dodge gave the following picture of this scene: 


“Richard Irving Dodge, Hunting Grounds of the Great West, 134-135; 
and J. Wright Mooar, “Frontier Experiences of J. Wright Mooar,” in West 
Texas Historical Association Year Book, June, 1928, 89. 

“Messrs. Coke, Culberson, Maxey, Throckmorton, Reagan, and Giddings 
to George W. McCreary, Secretary of War, MS., file No. 1797, Old Records 
Section, A. G. O., War Department, Washington, D. C. 

“B. B. Paddock, North and West Texas, I, 114. The same writer said 
that 200,000 hides were received at Fort Griffin during the season of 1876. 
Still another hunter, stationed at Reynolds, Texas, about fourteen miles 
northwest of present town of Hamlin, Texas, said that 2,000,000 hides were 
sold at this one trading post alone in two years. Letter, J. W. Stell to 
C. C. Rister, March 3, 1929. 

“Probably the best personal account of the routine work incident to the 
hide industry, giving the details of both range and camp life, is John R. 
Cook’s The Border and the Buffalo. 
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“Every approach of the buffaloes to water was met with rifle 
bullets, and one or more bit the dust. Care was taken not to permit 
the others to drink, for then they would not return. ‘Tortured 
with thirst, the poor brutes approach again and again, always to 
he met by bullets, always to lose some of their herd. But for the 
favoring protection of night, the race before now would have 
become exterminated. In places favorable to such action, as the 
south banks of the Platte, a herd of buffaloes has, by shooting at 
it by day and by lighting fires and firing guns at night, been kept 
from water for four days, or until it has been entirely destroyed. 
In many places the valley was offensive from the stench of putrefy- 
ing carcasses. . . . They are driven from one water hole to meet 
death at another. No sooner do they stop to feed than the sharp 
erack of a rifle warns them to change position. Every drink of 
water, every mouthful of grass, is at the expense of life, and the 
miserable animals, continually harassed, are driven into localities 
far from their natural haunts, anywhere to avoid the unceasing 


pursuit.”*° 

So sanguinary was the destruction from 1872 to 1874 that 
1,378,359 hides, 6,751,200 pounds of meat, and 32,380,650 pounds 
of bones were shiped to Eastern markets over the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe, the Union Pacific, and the Kansas Pacific railroads.*° 
Over the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe alone, in the year 1873, 
there were 754,529 hides shipped to market. General Nelson A. 
Miles credited Colonel Dodge with the statement that during the 
first three years mentioned there were 4,373,730 buffaloes killed, 
but in correcting the colonel’s estimate, however, he stated that 
this did not include the immense numbers killed every year by 
hunters from New Mexico, Colorado, Texas, the Indian Territory, 
and by the Indian tribes. These, he said, would raise the total 
well above another million, or a total of 5,373,730. 

Even this does not represent the total number of buffaloes slaugh- 
tered in the Southwest. During the four succeeding years, the 
destruction of the doomed animals went on with unabated fury. 
On the basis of conservative figures, it is fairly safe to estimate 

“Richard Irving Dodge, Huniing Grounds of the Great West, 133-134. 

Tbid., 140. 

4Personal Recollections cf General Nelson A. Miles, 158-159. For Colonel 
Dodge’s statement, see his Hunting Grounds oj the Great West, 140-144. 
Colonel Dodge’s estimate was based on his belief that for every three ani- 
mals killed one hide was shipped to market. Captain Marcy s ratio was 
five to one, which would raise the number approximately two million more. 
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an additional two and one-half million bisons were slain during this 
period, which would run the grand total well above the 7,500,000 
mark. From these figures we may get some conception of the 
number of animals in the Southern herd.*? 

For the benefit of American citizens, William Blackmore, a noted 
English sportsman of this early period, listed five evils growing out 
of “this wholesale and wanton destruction of the buffalo.” They 


are as follows: 


“1. Loss of the good and nutritious meat of upward of 3,000,000 
buffaloes. 

“2. Loss of revenue to the United States of $15,000,000, assum- 
ing that a reasonable tax of five dollars had been imposed on each 
pelt. 

“3. Principal Indian tribes on the plains being deprived of their 
aunual supply of food for the winter, and only receiving short 
rations on their reservations, driven on the war-path. 

‘4. Cost of Indian wars in the lives of the citizens of the United 
States. 

“5. Pioneer settlers deprived of their supply of winter food. 
Prior to 1870, the Western settlers, from eastern Kansas to the base 
of the Rocky Mountains, looked to the buffalo as their winter store- 
house.”°* 


This same writer, however, evidently changed his point of view, 
for we find him more correctly estimating the significance of the 
passing of these animals when at a later time he made the following 


statement: 


“The countless herds of buffaloes which formerly ranged the 
plains will be superseded by treble their number of improved 
American cattle; the sparse herds of the smooth-haired antelope 
will be replaced by countless flocks of woolly sheep, and the barren 
prairies, now covered with short buffalo grass, yellow sunflowers, and 
prickly cactus, barely sufficient to support the wild denizens of the 
plains, will under cultivation teem with yellow harvests of wheat 
and corn, providing food for millions; so that in a few years the 
only reminiscence of the red man will be the preservation of the 


"As we might suppose, however, the ratio of slaughtered animals and 
hides shipped to market gradually grew smaller as the herds diminished in 
size. 


Published in the London Field, Farm and Garden, October 23, 1876, 
and quoted by J. A. Allen, History of the American Bison, 558. 
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nomenclature of the leading cities, counties, and states of the Great 


West.””*4 


How remarkably prophetic was this statement is evidenced today 
on everv hand by the growth and development of civilization in 
the Southwest. As regrettable as the destruction of the buffalo 
might be, undeniab!y the disappearance of these animals from our 
Western plains hastened the coming of the orderly processes of 
civilization. So long as the Indians could depend on these animals 
for their food supply, they looked with contempt upon the efforts 
of the federal government to supervise their activities, but when 
thev had vanished and they were thrown upon the dependence of 
federal authorities for food and clothing, they were more disposed 
to tolerate reservation life. Then again, when the plains region 
was freed from the control of the wild savages and the buffaloes, 
the ranching industry became a eivilizing agency which helped to 
pave the way for the transformation of the vast stretches of un- 


developed land into thriving, civilized cattle and farming areas. 


“See Blackmore’s preface statement in Colonel Richard Irving Dodge's 
Hunting Grounds of the Great West, Ivii. 
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AN ANONYMOUS DESCRIPTION OF NEW MEXICO, 1818! 
EDITED WITH NOTES AND INTRODUCTION 
ALFRED B. Tromas 


Introduction 


Encroachments on her dominions made 1818 a critical year for 
Spain in America. Amelia Island itself lay in the hands of the 
American government; Jackson held Florida; Long and Humbert 
schemed for Texas; O’Fallen and Chambers raised fears for New 
Mexico; while filibusters and traders, symbolized by La Fitte him 
self on the Gulf and Downs at Acapulco, harried the coasts and 
trade of the empire. Equally subversive, in Spanish eyes, were the 
actions of American statesmen who extended aid and comfort to 
the rebelling colonies and staggered Onis with demands for a 
western boundary to Louisiana. Moreover, early in August of this 
year there fell upon sensitive Spanish ears a report of an intruder 
who revealed to wondering Americans the helplessness of New 
Mexico in Spain’s first line of defense. With the eye of a military 
man, this explorer portrayed at length the debility of the outpost, 
its vulnerable points of entry, its resources and communications, 
and the possibility of alliances with the dissatisfied tribes within 
the province and with the savage tribes without. Accordingly, the 
Notes of this unknown traveller, presented here, add an illumi- 
nating detail to the Spanish-American conflict in 1818, 

Onis, into whose hands these Notes fell, forwarded them to 
Viceroy Venadito on August 3, 1818.2 Without delay, Venadito 
ordered Cordero, Commandante-General ad interim, to require 
Governor Melgares of New Mexico to fortify the passes named in 
the account of the unknown writer. He likewise requested plans 
from that official for the defense of other points, an investigation 


*The following article presents an aspect of the writer’s study of “Spanish 
Activities North and East of New Mexico, 1592-1821.” The writer is in 
debted to the American Ceuncil of Learned Societies for assistance in 
securing copies of the documents used here from the archives of Mexico. 

*Onis to Venadito, Philadelphia, 3 de Agosto de 1818. Historia, Notas 
Diplomaticas, Tomo 1, f. 191. Archivo General, Mexico. 
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of the reported abuses of the Pueblos and the carelessness of the 
reconnoissance detachments guarding the northeastern frontier.® 

At this moment, disturbing news of other Americans along the 
northern border of New Spain gave further point to the viceroy’s 
measures. In short, less than two months after Onis had des- 
patched the Notes to Mexico, Venadito himself informed the king 
of reports from Consul Fatio at New Orleans that a battalion of 
three hundred men, commanded by Lieutenant-General ‘Talbot 
Chalmers, had left St. Louis on August 30 to establish a fort at 
the mouth of the Yellowstone, whence it was feared they intended 
to attack New Mexico. To ward off this danger and learn their 
designs in detail, the viceroy ordered a reconnoissance to be made 
of the Yellowstone from Santa Fe.‘ 

Further, on the day after the reported departure of these Ameri- 
cans, Melgares himself in New Mexico was listening to more 
alarming rumors just brought from the northeast. On August 30, 
there suddenly appeared in the little town of Rio Colorado,® one 
José Manuel Cayetano Hernandez, who surprised the Spaniards 
there with news of his escape from the Pawnee, who, he said, were 
coming with other Indians, aided by Americans, to invade the 
Province. The explanations this wandering Spaniard made to Mel- 
gares throw interesting light on the frontier at the moment, albeit 


they exaggerated the danger. In 1816, Hernandez had joined a 


*Venadito to the Commandante-General de las Provincias Internas de 
Occidente, Mexico, Enero 1° de 1818. Ano de 1819. Providencias tomadas 
para que se fortifiquen varios puntos en la Sierra del Nuevo Mexico. 
ff. 171-173. Historia, Notas Diplomiticas, Tomo 4, Archivo General, 
Mexico. (Hereafter cited: Providencias . . . para que se fortifiquen 

Nuevo Mexico. ) 

‘Conde to Governador Interino del Nuevo Mexico, Durango, 14 de Maio 
de 1819. Junio de 1819. Providencias tomadas sobre invasion de la Pro- 
vincia del Nuevo Mexico proyectada por los facciosos de los Estados Unidos. 
f. 196. Historia, Notas Diplomaticas, Tomo 4. Archivo General, Mexico. 
(Hereafter cited: Providencias . . . sobre . . . Nuevo Mexico.) 

*This settlement, Rio Colorado, was founded in 1816, as appears from 
De Mun’s letter to William Clark. Writes De Mun: “Myself and two men 
went in company with the Spanish traders to the Rio de la Culevra, where 
we left them, and continued our way to Taos. When I arrived at Rio 
Colorado (a small fork of the Rio del Norte), I found that a new village 
had been established since my first passage there.” Annals of Congress, 
15th Congress, Ist Session, Vol. 2, pp. 1961-1962. His first passage had 
been made during January and February of 1816, while the above passage 
was made in July or August of the above year. See also Twitchell, R. E., 
The Spanish Archives of New Mexico, II, p. 487, No. 30, “plaza on the 
Rio Colorado” (1805). 
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party at Taos to trade among the Indians, but, unfortunately, on 
the Huerfano some Cuampes and Cayguas (IXiowas) robbed the 
party of their horses. While waiting to recover his animals, he 
fell in with two Anglo-Americans, Don Julio (Julius de Mun) 
and Soté (Chouteau), who were trading in that region. About 
the time these foreigners were arrested and taken to Santa Fe,° 
Hernandez himself was captured by some Pawnee and carried off 
to the Missouri River. In January, 1818, he escaped, but en- 
countering some Orejones and Panilori Indians,’ was again re- 
turned to his former captivity. While there, an American gen- 
eral, called Pajato, came to the Pawnee village to incite the In- 
dian tribes, aided by Americans, to attack the Spanish in New 
Mexico. According to the plans made, the allies were to meet, 
at the falling of the leaves, at La Agua Gerbidora’ (Manitou 
Springs, Colorado), under a Caygua leader called La Estrella. 
Hernandez, sensing an opportunity to escape, promptly persuaded 
the Indians to let him guide them, and on the present South 
Platte, near the foothills, succeeded in fleeing to give warning 
to his people in New Mexico.° 

Hernandez’ reports were sufficient to arouse Melgares to ener- 
getic steps in defense of the province. He sent Lieutenant José 
Maria de Arce to reconnoitre La Agua Gerbidora, posted a di- 
vision of seven hundred men under Arce’s command at Taos, and 
stationed another detachment of four hundred men with two 
pieces of artillery under Captain Don Andres Sanudo to guard 
the crossing of the Pecos River. He then reported the news and 


his measures to Conde, the Commandante-General, asking further 


*De Mun’s account of this affair is in Annals of Congress, 15th Congress, 
Ist Session, Vol. 2, 1818, pp. 1960-1966. 

"In his letter referred to below, Melgares stated that these lived between 
the Missouri River and the Sierras. 

‘La Agua Gerbidora, or Herbiendo, as it is frequently spelled, or “Boiling 
Water,” is doubtless the springs known today as Manitou Springs, at the 
headwaters of present Fountain Creek, The French called this stream 
“Fountaine que Bouille.”’ Arce sent a detachment to reconnoiter this spot; 
see note 9 concerning Arce below. 

*The Declaration of Hernandez in Providencias . . . sobre . . . Nuevo 
Mexico, ff. 140-146; in Estado de Mexico, Legajo 13, A. G. L. Seville is the 
diary of José Maria de Arce sent to investigate Hernandez’ account. Both 
are translated by the writer in The New Mewico Historical Review, IV, pp. 
146-164. 


“ 
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troops.'° Conde, however, reassured the governor that the dan- 
ger from the Americans was not imminent, as the time was too 
short for the Indians to assemble at La Agua Gerbidora and 
furthermore, recent news from Fatio showed that the American 
vovernment itself knew nothing of the affair." However, Vena- 
dito, when he learned of these new developments,’* promptly 
warned Conde that while he was probably right in believing that 
the accounts of Hernandez were exaggerated, yet the presence of 


strangers among the tribes was a menace to New Mexico, for 


they supplied the Indians with arms to make war upon the Span- 


iards. Accordingly, he believed it of the greatest importance 

that Melgares, after concluding the campaign against the Navajo, 

should proceed against the Pawnee, and all other tri 
] 1 


ing strangers and force them to sue for peace.’* 


bes harbor 


In the meantime, Melgares, having received the order to rec- 


onnoitre the Yellowstone,'* had sent out Charvet with fifteen 


horsemen.’® On the first of the following April (1819), the gov- 


ernor informed Cordero, Commandante-General ad interim, that 


¢ 


the investigation showed the junction of the Yellowstone and the 
Missouri Rivers to be about three hundred leagues from Santa Fe 


and about two hundred and forty from the headwaters of the Rio 


Grande and the intentions of the Americans probably to take 
away the trade the English had there with the Indians. The lat- 
ter, he learned, had a little fort about forty leagues distant on 


the Rio la Columbier (Columbia?) to the west of the Yellow- 


*Melgares to Conde, Senta Fe, 6 de Septiembre de 1818. Providencias 
sobre . , . Nuevo Mexico, ff. 147-148. 

"Conde to the Sefior Gobernador Interino de Nuevo Mexico, Durango, 
22 de Septiembre de 1818. Providencias . . . sobre . . . Nuevo Mexico, 
ff. 150-152. 

"Conde to the viceroy, Durango, 23 de Septiembre de 1818. Providencias 

sobre . . . Nuevo Mexico. ff, 153-156. 

*Venadito to the S. Comte G1 de las Provs Internas de Occidente, Mexico, 
29 de Octubre de ISI8. Providencias . . . sobre . . . Nuevo Mexico, 
ff. 152-158. 

“Conde to Sor. Gobernador interino del Nuevo Mexico, Durango, 14 de 
Mayo de 1819. Junio de 1819. Providencias , . . sobre . . . Nuevo 
Mexico, ff, 186. 

“Venadito to the First Secretary of State, Mexico, September 30, 1819. 
Estado de Mexico, Legajo 14, A. G. I., Seville. This letter is translated in 
the West Texas Historical Association Year Book, Vol. 1V. June, 1928 
(Abilene, Texas), pp. 8-15, A. B. Thomas, “The Yellowstone, James Long 
ind Spanish Reaction to American Intrusions, 1818-1819.” 
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stone garrisoned with twenty men, and another of three hundred 
men, dependent upon the former, called La Belduzon on a river 
known as San Lorenzo among the Spaniards, distant about sev- 
enty leagues.'° Two months later, in July, he further informed 
Conde that twenty-four Indians of the A tribe had just arrived 
in Santa Fe, having come from the neighborhood of the Yellow- 
stone. These told him that they knew nothing of the march of 
the three hundred Louisianans. Likewise, his own reconnaissance 
parties, continually ranging the plains more than a hundred 
leagues east of Sangre de Cristo, had encountered no news of 
the Americans."? 

While Melgares was gathering this information, Cordero for- 
warded him on the 22nd of February, 1819, a copy of the Notes 
sent by Onis and repeated the viceroy’s orders to fortify the passes, 
send plans for other fortifications and correct the abuses of the 
Pueblos and the negligence of the searching parties.'* The gov- 
ernor, answering the communication of May 18th characterized 
as false and malicious the comments regarding the treatment of 
the Indians and the negligence of the parties, for the latter, par- 
ticularly, knew that the safety of the province depended upon 
them. Referring to the proposed fortifications he stated, that, 
although he lacked veteran troops, he had, nevertheless, provi- 
sionally fortified the passes of Sangre de Cristo and San Fer- 
nando, and was preparing a statement of specifications for forts 
at El Vado, Ojo Caliente, and the Plaza of San Fernando,’® 
points he thought best to fortify. Accompanying this letter the 
governor also enclosed the description of the northern and north- 
eastern frontiers of New Mexico which is here translated under 
the title of Melgares’ Report. 

In June, Conde forwarded Melgares’ communication including 
a statement of the cost of one fortification at Taos,?° to Venadito 


*Melgares to Cordero, Durango 14 de Mayo de 1819, No. 406. Junio de 


1819. Providencias . . . sobre . . . Nuevo Mexico, ff. 194-195. 
Melgares to Conde, Santa Fe 9 de Julio de 1819, No. 436. Septiembre 
de 1819. Providencias . . . sobre . . . Nuevo Mexico, f. 205. “A” here 


doubtless refers to the Ays tribe. 
*Melgares to Cordero, Santa Fe 18 de Mayo de 1819, Aio de 1819. 
Providencias . . . para que se fortifiquen . . . Nuevo Mexico, ff. 174-175. 
*Tbid., ff. 174-175. 


“The total cost of this fortification was estimated to be 5.280 pesos and 
2 reales. 
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and noted that the great distance of New Mexico from the United 
States settlements and the presence of Spanish traders on the 
alert to detect intrigues among the frontier tribes also offered 
considerable protection to that province.2? In Mexico, Venadito 
turned over the information to Juan Sociat, Sub-Inspector of 
Engineers of New Spain, for an expert opinion on the question 
of fortifications. To the viceroy in October, 1819, Sociat pointed 
out that the details Melgares furnished were too meagre to be 
of use. The governor had included neither a map or a state- 
ment of the charater of the country, nor the type of fortifica- 
tions he judged proper for defense or the kind of garrison neces- 
sary. Furthermore, since no plans of that frontier were in Mex- 
ico City to give the direction of the water-shed of streams and 
ranges of mountains, Sociat suggested that the viceroy request a 
map of the terrain of the places to be fortified. In each, Sociat 
noted, there should be indicated the nature of the land, whether 
open, mountainous, plain-like, broken, if there were cliffs, defiles, 
rivers or torrents, which would serve equally as an obstacle to 
the enemy and a defense for the fortification, whether artillery 
must be taken to the point or infantry only, and in either case, 
the garrison each ought to have.” 

However, soon after the Sub-Inspector had thus reported to 
Venadito, news from New Mexico of an attack on the Sangre de 
Cristo fort hastened viceregal action. Melgares’ letter, dated 
October 18, carried the details that five out of a reconnaisance 
party of six men had been killed near the fort by a band of one 
hundred men dressed as Indians who next attacked the post it- 
self. The valiant ensign Don José Antonio Valenzuela, repulsed 
the charge with his small force but was unable to make a sally. 
Commenting on the incident, Melgares stated that though he did 
not believe the assault to be by the bandits of General Infante 
Venjamin OFallen he had, nevertheless, sent three hundred 
paisanos armed to re-enforce the fort and punish any hostile In- 
dians in the vicinity.2* Conde, however, who forwarded the gov- 

*Conde to Venadito, Durango 19 de Junio de 1819, No. 279. Afio de 
1819. Providencias . . . para que se fortifiquen . . . Nuevo Mexico, 
ff. 178-181, 

Sociat to Venadito. Mexico 9 de Octubre de 1819. Afio de 1819. Provi- 
dencias . . . para que se fortifiquen . . . Nuevo Mexico, ff. 187-188. 


*Melgares to Conde, Santa Fe 18 de Octubre de 1819, No, 274. Novi- 
embre de 1819. Providencias . . . sobre . . . Nuevo Mexico, f. 225. 
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ernor’s report, took occasion to ask for twelve quintals of shot to 
replenish his scanty supplies in anticipation of an invasion. The 
viceroy, too, viewing the matter differently and suspecting an at- 
tack inspired by the North Americans who had gone to the Yel- 
lowstone, ordered Melgares immediately to fortify El Vado, Ojo 
Caliente, and the Plaza of San Fernando, the three points the 
latter had earlier suggested. Furthermore, Venadito directed the 
expeditionary infantry regiment of Zamora to unite with the regi- 
ment of the Ynfante Don Carlos and await orders at San Luis. 
He next de spatched to Conde, extensive military equipms nt, guns, 


pistols, and swords from New Galicia and Zacatecas, and sent 


him an artillery officer with a party of twelve well-trained artil- 
lerymen. With these men, his best troops, cavalry and militia of 
all available arms, Venadito required of Conde all measures nec- 
essary to destroy any unruly ones who attempted to invade the 
province of New Mexico. However, at this very moment, Long 
had occupied Nacogodoches in eastern Texas, and these forces, 
and others at Arredondo’s command there, destroyed the tiny re- 
public the Americans had set up in this Spanish outpost.**. 

The fort at Sangre de Cristo was abandoned shortly according 
to Jacob Fowler who camped on its ruins in February, 1822, and 
noted that it had been occupied about a year before.*° Further, 
the success of the Mexican revolution in 1821-1822 ended Spanish 
interests on this border and the rise ef the Santa Fe trade both 
passed on the problem of protection in that quarter to the Mexi- 
can government, and gave a new turn to the history of the north- 
eastern frontier. 

Conclusion 


Viewed broadly, the Notes of the unknown traveler, Me/gares 
Report, and the accompanying correspondence add both to the 
history of the Spanish-American conflict of 1818 and to the his 
tory of New Mexico’s northern border. Unquestionably whether 
these Notes were made by an official observer for some gover 
ment or simply by one intent upon trade with the province, they 
reveal a lively interest in a New Mexico free from Spain. To 
the study of the Santa Fe Trail these various incidents provide 


*Venadito to Conde, Mexico, 26 de Noviembre de 1819. Noviembre de 
1819. Providencias . . . sobre . . . Nuevo Mexico, ff, 228-229. 


“See Melgares Report, translated below, and notes accompanying. 
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an instructive background. Likewise, this intrusion of the author 


of these Notes must be included in the long history of foreign 
interest in this northern outpost, first manifested by the French 
who just one hundred years before had reached the foothills of 
the Rockies, and continued by Pike and other Americans after 
1803. Finally, the Notes themselves supplement in a valuable way 
the descriptions of Humboldt, Pike, and Pino of New Mexico 


just at the end of Spain’s rule in North America. 


NOTES CONCERNING THE PROVINCE OF NEW MEXICO COLLECTED ON 


MY MISSION TO THE WEST” 


Population. I have not been able to procure any accredited 


list of the population of New Mexico. It is composed ot free 
whites and civilized Indians, a very few European Spaniards, 
and absolutely no negro slaves. It may be estimated at fifteen 
or twenty thousand souls.** 

Militia. All the men from eighteen to forty-five are conscript 
to military service and must always be ready to march at the first 
order of the Governor, and often without pay. They are gener- 
ally excellent horsemen but are armed only with lances, bows and 
arrows. There are some, however, who have firearms. There is 
no stronghold in the province, even Santa Fe, the capital and the 
residence of the Governor is not fortified. ‘There are neverthe- 
less six pieces of cannon of 4,°§ the only ones in all New Mexico. 
For about a year there has been at Santa Fe a company of militia 
who are on duty for a week, and then relieved by another very 
regularly and without exception, although the province is exceed- 
ing extensive, and in consequence, some of the company must 
come from a considerable distance. 


The present governor Don Pedro Maria de Allenda himself 


“Historia, Notas Diplomiaticas, Tomo I, ff. 192-197. Archivo General, 
Mexico. The Spanish translation mentioned in the note at the end of 
these Votes is in Notas Diplomaticas, Tomo 4, ff. 166-177, of Providencias 

sobre . . . Nuevo Mexico. The translation presented here is from 
the copy written in French sent by Onis. I have oempared it with the 
Spanish translation and have noted variations in footnotes. 

“Bancroft, basing his estimates upen oflicial reports, gives the popu 
lation of New Mexico in 1822 at about forty thousand. Bancroft, Armzona 
and New Mexico, p. 300. 


*Four is doubtless a reference to the calibre of the pieces. 
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drills the militia every day, and also exercises them in artillery 
manoeuvres.”® 

Troops of the Line. The only troops of the line that there 
are in the province consist in one company of one hundred and 
twenty-four men allocated in different parts. These troops are 
badly uniformed and still more badly paid. They are supposed 
to receive three dollars per month but for several years have re- 
ceived only one and (that) often very much in arrears. It is 
the same in all the Provincias Internas. These troops are then 
accordingly ill-disposed. However, a very little would gratify 
them and they would certainly do their duty. 

The people are generally poor, having neither industry nor 
commerce. The little foreign merchandise which is found in the 
country comes principally®® from the province of Sonora, where 
the English introduced it in contraband by way of the Gulf of 
California. This business is in some manner tolerated. The 
smugglers captured are only condemned to pay double duty 
(alcabala). It comes also from Chihuahua, now the residence 
of the Governor General of the Provincias Internas, whence the 
merchants obtain it through the more usual but very costly routes 
from Vera Cruz, crossing Old Mexico. But this commerce is 
diminishing every day, not being able to sustain itself concur- 
rently with the illicit commerce of Sonora. They also have some 
(trade) with the savages who hve throughout the mountains on 
the waters of California, and also with those who live to the east 
of the mountains on the waters of the Arkansas. But as there 
can only be procured with a great deal of trouble, the articles of 
merchandise necessary to the savages, and because they have only 
a very small market for the furs which they receive in exchange, 
it follows that this commerce is unimportant. These savages who 
are envying the fortune of their neighbors on the north and east, 
who have frequent communication with the English and Ameri- 
cans, are doing everything possible to allure the traders of these 
two nations to themselves. They could accordingly at the insti- 
gation of one or the other of these peoples, or better, by some of 

*Don Pedro de Allande was governor of New Mexico from 1816 to 1818. 


The governor’s name in the translation is misspelled as in the Notes; the 
Spanish account spells his name correctly. 


“The French states that the merchandise came principally (principale 
ment) from Sonora; the Spanish translation has probably (probablemente). 
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their traders become very dangerous enemies for Spain and cer- 
tainly in case of war with Spain, America will not neglect a 
means, which in augmenting her commerce, would likewise 
greatly disturb the Spanish frontiers, and which could, if well 
directed,** ruin a part of those provinces, or assure their con- 
quest. It would, then, be prudent for the Spanish government 
to search for means of furnishing these nations with the things 
which have become absolutely necessary to them. For there is 
no doubt that in the hands of one or the other governments, 
these savages would become either important means of defense or 
an important means of attack. 

The principal wealth of the inhabitants of this Province is the 
herds of bulls, cows, horses, and mules, but principally sheep, for 
which the country and the climate appear very favorable. They 
manufacture with the wool some very good blankets, a kind of 
very ordinary cloth, and some stockings. 

Aspect of the Country and Mines. The country is generally 
mountainous, watered by a large number of very pretty rivers, 
all of which empty into the Rio del Norte. One finds there very 
fine appearing uplands of excellent soil, and beautiful plains 
along the rivers, principally along that of the del Norte. 

There is absolutely no doubt but that this Province is rich in 
silver mines. Some of this precious mineral has been found in 





different parts. However, no mine has ever been worked there 
except one of copper, not far from Taos which was exploited some 
years ago by a private individual who himself manufactured this 
metal into kitchen utensils, but after some years, the demand 
for these objects, having diminished, and not finding any other 
market he abandoned this mine which has not been worked since. 
The few objects of this class, which are still found in the country 
came from this mine.** 

The iron which is used in the country comes from Chihuahua 
but I have not been able to learn where that town acquires it. It 
comes at a price so exorbitant that if the commerce were open, 
it could be procured from St. Louis on the Mississippi more 
cheaply. 

*"The Spanish translator omitted the phrase “meme bien diriger.” 

“Bancroft, Arizona and New Mewico, pp. 301-304, has further interesting 
details concerning stock, agriculture, and mining between 1800-1822, but 
mentions no copper mine near Taos. 
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Sonora. The Province of Sonora, to the southwest of Santa 
Fe, is extraordinarily rich in mines of silver and the facility 
which is found in exploiting this wealth is such that the mines 
are called in the country the placers (Los Placeres). It is, how- 
ever, rarely that the people who devote themselves to this kind 
of work amass there great wealth, being generally passionately 
fond of gambling, horse racing, and cock-fighting, and only think 
of pursuing or again taking up their labors when need drives 
them to it. 

The Province of Sonora although very little further south than 
that of New Mexico enjoys a climate much more temperate. It 
owes this without doubt to its differences in altitude, to its neigh- 
borhood to the sea and to its distance from the mountains. Its 
climate would permit cultivation which would add infinitely to 
its richness, but all kinds of cultivation, even the most necessary, 
are completely neglected there. 

Civilized Indians. The civilized Indians in New Mexico are 
various little tribes of Apaches and Yutas (Utes). They are con- 
verted to Christianity and reside in their ancient villages, situ- 
ated on some steep rocks, of difficult access. Although force of 
custom makes them remain in such places, yet they cultivate the 
plains at the foot of the rocks. This requires of them a great 
deal of time and hardship to harvest them, carrying on their 
heads, in baskets, the corn which they cultivate on the plains. 
They think they live there in perfect security but they have not 
yet been able to achieve this idea of perfect security. Each vil- 
lage has its ancient hereditary chief who receives from the Span- 
ish government a baton with a silver point and has the title of 
Gobernocito. But there resides also in each village a Spanish 
Alealde who tyrannizes over them and often even beats them. 
The chief of the village is obliged to furnish to the troops of the 
king, when they pass there, water and fire, and nothing else. But 
in spite of these very humane ordinances these unfortunate ones 
on such occasions are exposed to all sorts of vexations, and are 
ordinarily very happy to have their fowls taken from them and 
their pigs eaten, and to escape in that way from worse treatment, 
and that under the eyes of an Alcalde whom a paternal govern- 
ment had placed there only to protect them.** 


*Melgares denied this abuse of the Pueblos. Writing to Cordero, he 
stated that offenses had been committed by soldiers, who were punished; 
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These civilized Indians are armed like (the militia) in the 
center of the country serving with it often and like it on horse- 
back. They are of a very amiable character, are the best culti- 
vators of the country, and show a great deal of ingenuity and 
skill in the manufacture of many of the little objects they make 
in their villages, such as pottery, baskets, shields, ete. If they 
were treated with less harshness and after the spirit of the laws 
made in their behalf by the king of Spain, which could not be 
wiser, there is no doubt that they would become a real acquisi- 
tion to a country which only needs people to become important. 
In the same way there could be civilized many other tribes, but 
these unhappy ones (the Pueblos) embittered and discouraged by 
haughtiness and bad treatment of those miserable ones estab- 
lished among them to protect them are of little advantage to 
the country. They will certainly become for Spain very danger- 
ous auxiliaries and very valuable for a power, which, in attack- 
ing these provinces, would know how to win their friendship by 
promises and presents. Spain by following a policy different 
from that which she pursues now, could easily make friends of 
them, or better said, faithful and devoted objects. For this they 
would only need to relieve them of the Alealdes and of the quar- 
tering of troops. 

Non-civilized Indians. The non-civilized Indians who live in 
the west of the mountains are generally known under the name 
of Apaches and Yutas. But the different tribes of these two great 
nations have different names and are entirely independent of one 
another. 

Those who live to the east of these mountains and who have some 
communication with the Spaniards are the Comanches, so called 
by the Spaniards, and known to the French under the name of Peles, 
4 


Aitanes or Padaux,** who are of the same nation or tribes of the 


that alealdes did not live generally in the pueblos of the Indians, and that 
the latter well knew how to complain of the least thing. Conde, writing 
the viceroy, added that when the Indians’ complaints had been investigated 
they frequently found they had been brought in a spirit of malice. Mel- 


gares to Cordero, Santa Fe 18 de Mayo de 1819, Providencias . . . para 
que se fortifiquen . . . Nuevo Mexico, f. 174; Conde to Venadito, Du- 
rango, 19 de Junio de 1819, Providencias . . . para que se fortifiquen 


Nuevo Mexico, f, 179. 
“The French has “Padaux.” French accounts generally spell the name 
for the Comanche either Padoucahs or Padoueas. The Spanish translation 
has “Padaux” spelled as “Padases.” 
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same nation and speak the same language. The Comanches have 
made themselves so redoubtable to the Spaniards that the governors 
of the different provinces of the frontiers have found it necessary 
to treat separately with them. Often they are at war with one 
province and at peace with another; and returning, loaded with 
spoil, from massacring and pillaging the frontiers of one province, 
driving before them the horses and frequently even prisoners whom 
they have made, they come into another to receive presents, taking 
only the precaution of leaving a part of the spoil, above all the 
prisoners, at some distance from the establishments. 

Mountains, The mountains which divide the waters of the Rio 
del Norte from these of the Mississippi and form the eastern 
boundary of New Mexico are only a spur of the great chain of 
the Cordilleras prolonged, to which the Americans have given the 
name of Roky Mountains.** This spur becomes lower towards the 
province of Texas. From the Huerfano as far as the Arkansas 
River these mountains are called the Sierra Mojada,** and from 
the Arkansas River towards the north, Sierra del Almagre.** These 
are a mass of piled up rocks rising to peaks** and separated by 
deep ravines. One can cross them into the province only at three 
points. To the north through the Pass of Sangre de Cristo,*® going 
up the Rio Huerfano, one of the branches of the Arkansas, and 
following a comparatively easy footpath as far as the summit of 
the mountain and descending to the west in the ravine formed by 
the little stream of the Sangre de Cristo which gives its name to 
the crossing. 

This pass may be thirty miles from the foot of the mountain 
on the east to the Rilito de los Indios, into which the Sangre de 
Cristo enters.*° With little work it could be made practicable for 


*The French has “Roky” for “Rocky”; the Spanish translation, “Rochy.”’ 

“Sierra Mojada, or Wet Mountains, as this range is now known in the 
area here described. 

This statement refers to the mountains now known as the Front Range, 
particularly between the Arkansas and the northern part of present Colo- 
rado. Sierra Almagre had been applied to this range some time between 

ra ad i) 
1727 and 1776. 

“The Spanish translator omitted “s’elevant en pics,” doubtless because 

he could not decipher “pics,” which appears as “pies” in the execrable 


writing at this point. 
} 


*The route over the familiar Sangre de Cristo Pass is here described. 
“This description indicates that the Sangre de Cristo here is the present 
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artillery. It would be susceptible of the easiest defense; a handful 
of men could hold there an entire army. 

The second to the south is about one hundred miles from the 
Rilito de los Indios, called El] Cafion de San Fernando, or E] Canon 
del Pueblo. One enters there from the east by going up a little 
branch of the Red River of Natchitoches and following a footpath 
made by the savages. One descends to the west at the foot of the 
mountains, at the Villa de Taos, or by going to the left, at the 
village of San Fernando. This pass offers more difficulties in 
surmounting than that of the Sangre de Cristo, and consequently 
(has) also more facilities for defense.*? 

The third is about thirty miles to the southeast of Santa Fe, 
called E] Vado, concerning which I have absolutely no information 
except that the mountains diminish considerably towards the south. 
This pass is the easiest of all, but because of the linking of province 
with province, no surprise could be made at this point.** 

There is still a pass north of that of Sangre de Cristo, going up 
the branch north of the Rio Huerfano and passing along the Sierra 
Mojada, as far as the Rilito de los Indios.** But this is very bad, 
only practicable for people on foot, and very little used even by 
the savages. It would be prudent to fortify and establish a post 
there. 

Country between the Mississippi and the Mountains. The im- 
mense extent of the country between the Mississippi and the moun- 
tains which border New Mexico on the east, from the northern 
frontiers of 'Texas to the Missouri, excepting some establishments 
on the frontiers of Louisiana and the territory of Missouri, is 
entirely inhabited by savage nations, and may be divided into two 
parts, one to the south, the other to the north, of the Arkansas 
River. These two parts present aspects entirely different. 

The first from the province of Texas as far as the Red River 
Sangre de Cristo Creek and that the Rilito de los Indios here is present 
Trinchera Creek. The translation in Spanish has “Realito” for “Rilito” 
here. 

“The Taos Pass, with its connections on the east and west sides of the 
Taos Range, is referred to here, 

“I] Vado, the wel!-known point of crossing on the Pecos River, southeast 
of the Pecos pueblo, linked Texas with New Mexico. 

“The pass referred to here is either Mosca or Sand Hill Pass, probably 


the latter. For a further contemporary description of these passes and 
the areas in question, see the A/elgares Report translated below. 
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of Natchitoches is a sandy and hilly country covered with fir trees. 
Game is little abundant there. From the Red River of Natchi- 
toches as far as the Arkansas River and from the foot of the 
mountains up to two hundred to three hundred miles from the 
Mississippi, the country offers only a great plain of sand which 
the wind has elevated into little hills, little running water, very 
little hunting and absolutely no inhabitants. The Comanches are 
obliged to cross this country to go to pillage the frontiers of the 
Provincias Internas. They have there some regular camping 
giounds at places where they find water and some pasturage for 
their horses. This trail is known under the name of Chemin de 
Guerre des Comanches. The war parties, which are rarely less than 
two hundred to three hundred men, leave it but little. However, 
they cross the Arkansas in different places in the hope of encoun- 
tering some war parties of other enemy nations and of taking from 
them their spoil, or, at least, if they are not the strongest, of 
stealing their horses from them, during the night, if they have not 
been discovered first. Soon afterwards they rejoin the Chemin de 
Guerre, so that they may not be in small parties. 

The second part from the Rocky Mountains as far as the River 
of the Osages and even further down, and from the Arkansas as 
far as the Mississippi, across the Missouri, presents, on the con- 
trary, immense and rich plains or prairies, without any kind of 
wood except along the rivers. These prairies serve as pasturage 
for buffalo, elk, etc. The suantity of buffalo, above all, is almost 
unbelievable and constitutes the principal nourishment of the 
savage nations who inhabit this country and who have their villages 
almost always along the river and at a very great distance from 
one another. These nations hardly ever come in contact with one 
another, only during the great winter hunt. But when they are 
at war they send parties at distances of five hundred or six hundred 
miles to burn a village or steal some horses. All these nations fight 
on horseback with the exception of the Pawnees, who always fight 
on foot and are considered as the bravest, and most ferocious, and 
the most redoubtable of the savages. They live principally on the 
Missouri. They are so enterprising that often they send from the 


banks of the Missouri warriors to the number of two hundred or 


three hundred, to go to pillage the Spaniards as far as the neigh- 


Shee aten sare 
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borhood of San Antonio, the capital of Texas, and return almost 
always laden with booty. 

Communication between the United States and New Mexico. 
The communication of St. Louis with New Mexico would be very 
easy as far as the Huerfano. The country offers nothing, as I have 
said, but immense high prairies or perfectly joined plains, where 
no difficulty would be encountered in making a way for carriages 
or artillery, except at the passages of the rivers, which, being almost 
always crossed towards their sources, would not present, by leaving 
St. Louis at a good season, that is to say, about the end of April, 
any other difficulties than that of cutting down the banks and 
making a road to descend into their beds. That, at the most, could 
be done in some hours. 

These provinces offer everywhere an excellent pasturage for 
horses, whatever number one may have, and immense herds of 
buffalo for the sustenance of men. Consequently there is no need 
to transport provisions. If a military expedition should be made 
against New Mexico, it would be necessary to send ahead some men 
who with some thousands of pesos in merchandise would win over 
the savages who live to the east of these mountains and with them 
be able to take possession of the passes. 

The governor of the province sends out from time to time parties 
to come to the east of the mountains to reconnoitre the country and 
see what is going on there. But these parties, where they go cus- 


tomarily never encounter enemies, (and) are very negligent.** 


“The exact date of the beginning of the practice of sending out recon- 
noissance parties east of the mountains is unknown. Bancroft intimates 
that before 1817, Spaniards from the province went north to trade with 
American trappers, but that early in that year, after Allande became gov- 
ernor, there was a decided change in policy. This governor, he notes, 
despatched the party which arrested A. P. Chouteau and De Mun in 1817. 
Bancroft, Arizona and New Meaico, p. 298. The extent of their activities 
east of New Mexico is likewise unknown, but there are several interesting 
indications. Melgares himself states that his parties continually ranged 
the plains 100 isagues (about 250 miles) east of Sangre de Cristo Range 
and the Canyon of San Fernando, a range that would take the Spaniards 
into western Kansas and Oklahoma of today. That they actually did enter 
the Oklahoma area is apparent from a Spanish inscription on a rock along 
the Cimarron River in northwestern Cimarron Country, Oklahoma, bearing 
the date, “Mayo 1818.” A. B. Thomas, “The Yellowstone River, James 
Long and Spanish Reaction . . . 1818-1819,” loc. cit. p. 6. Moreover, Mr. 
Grant Foreman has recently written to the writer that he has a copy of 
a letter from the files of the War Department, dated Fort Smith, March 18, 
1818, to the Secretary of War stating: “I have the honor to report to you 
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Besides, they are almost always commanded by some ignorant 
under-officers and composed in very large part of a badly armed 
militia.*® It would be very easy, accordingly, either to avoid them, 
take possession of the pass, and cut off their retreat, or to vanquish 
them and not give them time to stop in the pass to fortify them- 
selves there while waiting for the rest of the army. One can with 
good horses go from St. Louis to Taos in thirty-five or forty days. 

From the Arkansas River, the road, following the course of the 
river,*® is also good and the shortest. From the mountains, taking 
the pass of La Sangre de Cristo, that is to say from the river of 
La Trinchera, to Taos there are about one hundred miles; from 
Taos to Santa Fe, about eighty miles. 

I consider New Mexico, in its present position, as one of the 
most vulnerable points of the Provincias Internas, and because of 
the facility of communication by land with the United States, 
because of the ease of fortifying and maintaining it, as one of the 
most advantageous for the Insurgents, if they succeed in taking 
possession of it. 

It is a copy (rubric) 


Note. The translation which was made from this paper is in 
the file which was formed concerning fortifying various points of 
the Sierra of New Mexico, with the correspondence of the Sefior 
Commandante General of the Provincias Internas of the West of 
the year 1819.47 


that a party of Spaniards from Santa Fe have lately been upon the waters 
of the Canadian within the limits of the territory of the United States.” 
This letter is in the text of book Mr. Foreman has in press, and to him 
thanks are due for the use of this detail here. 

“As noted above, Melgares denied these statements in his letter to 
Cordero. 


“The river referred to here is the Huerfano. 

“The translation mentioned in this note is the rough draft used by the 
present writer for comparative purposes, The location of this translation 
is indicated in note 26 above. 
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Melgares Report*® 


From the Bado to the canyon of San Fernando,*® which is level 
country, there are from thirty-five to forty leagues along the side 
of the sierra of the east, going through Mora, a settlement of this 
province.*® Along the ridge of the sierra there are very incon- 
venient trails which only the Apache go over, and on the west side 
there is no known road. The Canon de San Fernando begins along 
the crest of the rallado, and in order to take it one travels an entire 
day over the sierra.** The crest road is troublesome on account 
of the large rocks and undergrowth (palizada), but clearing it 
somewhat extensively would make it satisfactory to transport can- 
nons, etc. It has its origin at the very foot of the sierra; opposite 
there are plains, and at about twenty-five leagues a mesa which 
they call Sicerica or El Mayo and various little scattered hills.** 


““For convenience of reference, the writer has added this title to these 
remarks of Melgares, since his description here of the frontiers is but an 
untitled enclosure accompanying a letter to Cordero. Melgares to Cordero, 
Santa Fe, 18 de Mayo de 1819. Afio de 1819. Providencias tomadas para 
que se fortifiquen varios puntos en la Sierra del Nuevo Mexico, ff. 174-177. 
Historia, Notas Diplomiticas, Tomo 4, Archivo General, Mexico. 

“El Bado or El Vado is the ford across the Pecos River southeast of 
Pecos Pueblo; the canyon is that of San Fernando Creek, east of Taos. 


The exact site of Mora is not clear. Mrs. Mogoffin refers to the settle- 
ment of Mora, which may be the same one that Melgares has in mind. 
Mogoffin, S. S., Down the Santa Fe Trail Into Mewico, p. 90. Stella T. 
Drum (ed.), Yale Press, 1926. The settlement was founded, apparently, 
after 1715, as the diary of Hurtado, who crossed over the sierra from the 
Picuries Pueblo and camped along the Mora River, makes no mention of 
such a settlement at that time. A, B. Thomas, “Spanish Exploration of 
Oklahoma, 1599-1792,” in Chronicles of Oklahoma, p. 14, June, 1928. 

‘*Rallado is spelled “rayado” a few lines below. This statement and 
Melgares’ further remark a few lines below, “It (the Canyon of San Fer- 
nando) has its origin in the very foot of this sierra; opposite there are 
plains,” make clear that the sierra called Rallado or Rayado is the present 
Taos Range. This is important, since Melgares uses the sierra constantly 
as a reference point. 

“Mesa Sicoria here is present Raton Mesa. Coues, in a note to Fowler’s 
Journal, states that the Chico Rico Mesa is ‘a part of the general Raton 
Plateau, separated from Raton Mesa proper by the defile known as Manco 
Burro Pass.” The Journal of Jacob Fowler, Elliot Coues (ed), p. 148, 


note 35. Fowler passed over the very route described here on June 5, 1822. 


Chico Rico, or Sicoria, is the Spanish equivalent of Churquirique, a word 
applied by the Indians to this mesa because of the great number of small 
rodents there. B. McKinnan, “The Toll Road Over Raton Pass,” New 
Mexico Historical Review, Vol. Il, page 83. The terms Mesa Chicorico and 
Mesa de Maya (also used by Melgares as “Mayo” above) appear at present 
on geologic maps applied respectively to the mesas west and east of Long’s 
Canyon. 
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The canyon of San Fernando opens out on the plaza of Taos which 
has the same name. Intermediate on the road of the sierra, the 
road of the Canyon of the Indians branches off, at the end of which 
is the Pueblo. But guarding the crest of the Rayado there are 
hidden the two cannons.** This point could be fortified perma- 
nently because it has constant water on a single face, and the sides 
are partly guarded by the roughness of the sierra. Jn the middle 
distance from the Rallado to the Bado there are no further cross- 
ings (entradas) than the road of Mora. This settlement is placed 
on the other side of the sierra, route to the east; it is the most 
exposed because of its few resources, and although the perverted 
Americans do not know it, the Indians do, and will serve as guides. 
From the Rallado to Sangre de Cristo, route to the east, it is 
necessary to go down along the Rio de las Animas, crossing over 
the Mesa of Sicorica, and going around all the little hills and rough 
places of the sierra.°* I estimate that there are some fifty leagues, 
more or less, because of the roundabout way to the Huerfano.** 
About a league or three-quarters of a league from it, the slope of 
the Sangre de Cristo commences along the same route.*® It is 
very inconvenient as far as the top of the sierra. To descend to 
the west, there is no regular road. From this point along this 
same route as far as the settlement of the Rio Colorado, an estab- 
lishment of this province, is a plain of twenty-five to thirty leagues. 
From there to Taos there is a little slope, somewhat troublesome ; 
the road has various breaks. One walks this in ten or twelve hours, 
and I estimated it will have twelve or thirteen leagues. In the 
intermediate distances from the Rallado to Sangre de Cristo, there 
are two or three footpaths to cross the sierra, and although they 
are unhandy, they can be made suitable with work. This last pass 
can be fortified permanently on the same Rio Huerfano, but its 
sides are exposed.*? For that reason anyone can go up the sierra 


Undoubtedly Taos Pass is the one thus fortified at the crest. 

“Cf. Fowler’s route through this territory and Coues’ notes. Journal of 
Jacob Fowler, E, Coues (ed.), pp. 144-152. 

*Melgares is referring to a route from Rayado to the Purgatorie River 
(Rio de las Animas) and thence northwest to the Huerfano River. 

“From this point on the Huerfano, Melgares is describing the trail over 
Sangre de Cristo Pass, thence to the Rio Colorado and Taos. 

*“Melgares established a fort on the eastern side of this pass sime time 
between May, 1819, the date of this writing and October, 1819, when he 
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by infantry, beyond the reach of the shot of the fortification. On 
the summit of the sierra, the Road of the Narrow Gap®* (Camino 
de Boquete) of the Sierra Blanca unites with that of Sangre de 
Cristo.°® Two days are required along this road to the said gap, 
and in this all the roads unite for this province; they come from 
the Valley of the Huerfano, from the Valleys of the Soldiers, from 
the Valleys of the Sierra Mojada® and the rest which the settlers 
of this province go over. It has its strength on the northeast ; 
it will be fortified because it has permanent springs.** In the inter- 
mediate distance of the Sangre de Cristo, there are also incon- 
venient footpaths which cross the road or unite with it on the top 
of the sierra. Along the route to the northeast, there is a road to 
Sangre de Cristo, but it goes about over a great deal of land, 
keeping in view always the Napestle. Along this road there are 
more than thirty leagues, and along the ordinary road there are 
twenty.*? At a very great distance from the Gap, going along the 
sierra to the north, there go back to the northwest many little 


reported that the post had been attacked. The remains of this fort are 
noted by Fowler, and the location is approximately established by Coues 
in his note. On Saturday, February 3, 1822, Fowler, near the Huerfano, 
wrote as follows: “Set out Early about South along the foot of the moun- 
tains for about ten miles to a Crick (and) about five miles (further) to 
Whar there the Remains of a Spanish fort to apperence ocepied about one 
year back—Hear We Camped™ for the night Which was cold and Windey. 
. . .”’ Coues writes as follows in note 83: “Fowler . . . is about to 
round the southern end of the Wet Mountain range, marked by Badito 
Cone, where the Rio Huerfano flows out to the plains; he will cross this 
river and enter upon the Sangre de Cristo range between the Sheep mts. 
and the Veta mts. His position is not far from lat. 37° 45’; place called 
St. Mary’s in the vicinity. . . .” Journal of Jacob Fowler, E, Coues (ed.), 
pp. 98-99. 

“The Road of the Narrow Gap refers to Sand Hill or Mosca Pass. See 
Melgares’ comments and notes below. 

“The Sierra Blanca is simply the continuation of the Sangre de Cristo 
Range. See map. 

“Sierra Mojada refers to the present Wet Mountains, but which are the 
Valleys of the Soldiers is not known to the writer. 

“Such a post would be in the vicinity of present Bradford, near Muddy 
Creek, For an excellent discussion of the Sand Hill Pass particularly, and 
other passes in that vicinity, see The Expeditions of Zebulon M. Pike, 
Kk. Coues (ed.) II, pp. 490-492, note 39. 

“Apparently the thirty-league road here refers to a trail somewhat west 
of the Purgatoire River to the Arkansas and thence west along that stream 
to the Huerfano; while the twenty-league road is that which, after leaving 
Mesa Sicorica, ran directly northwest to the Huerfano River. 
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draws, and from one of these there comes out the large river®* along 
which the foreigners are accustomed to travel for water as far as 
the foot of the sierra. Along any part of the sierra in this space 
one may cross to descend to the Rio Grande del Norte. There are 
plains as far as the Sierra Blanca. This (sierra) may be cut across 
at the head by this same large river and is open from the entrance 
as far as Aviquiu or Ojo Caliente, as verified by Paik (Pike) Rovin- 
son (Robinson) and ten other Anglo-Americans who took the route 
of Paik.** From the slope of the Rallado to Taos there are fifteen 
or eighteen leagues through the Canyon of San Fernando, which 
is the best entrance because that of the Canoncito de los Indios 
is too troublesome.*® From this (road) to the Rio de las Animas, 
there are three days’ travel and more than thirty leagues across 
the Sierra of Sicorica, not where it unites with the Napestle, but 
a day and a half’s journey further up. Along the open road to 
the Napestle lower down where the Rio del Almagre®® joins with 
it there are fifteen leagues, more or less. From Sangre de Cristo 
to the Napestle are a little more than twenty leagues. The Detach- 
ment of Sangre de Cristo could make reconnoissance of all this 
front of the Napestle frequently, and that of the Gap of the Sierra 
Blanca all the Valleys of Sierra del Almagre along the shoulder, 
route to the north, and all the cordillera of the same Sierra of 
Sangre de Cristo, which, with the Vado, are the four principal 


points which must be covered in case of invasion.** Following the 


“The “large river” (rio grande) here referred to is probably the South 
Platte River. 

“Pike, however, according to Coues, crossed at Sand Hill Pass and did 
not, as Melgares believed, enter from the South Platte River. 

®Kighteen leagues is the distance usually given by the Spaniards in their 
diaries from Taos to the eastern foot of the present Taos Range. 

“Rio de Almagre is present Fountain Creek, which flows into the Ar- 
kansas River at Pueblo, Colo. 

“The four points are the crest of the Rallado, the Vado, the pass over 
Sangre de Cristo, and the gap in the Sierra Blanca. Various details estab- 
Sangre de Crist 1 the gay the S Bl \ letail 1 
lish that the gap was Sand Hill Pass. One must keep in mind the various 
mountain units the Spaniards recognized. For one thing, they distinguished 
between Sierra Blanca and Sangre de Cristo ranges, recognizing the former 


as the continuation of the latter. Again, the Wet Mountains, their Sierra 
Mojada, were distinguished from Slerra del Almagre, the latter embracing 
the present “lront Range” north of the Arkansas River. Accordingly, 


Melgares’ remark that the detachment at the gap of the Sierra Blanca 
could reconnoiter “all the valleys of Sierra del Almagre along the shoulder 
to the north, and all the cordillera of the same Sierra of Sangre de Cristo” 
makes it clear that the gap referred to is above the Sangre de Cristo Pass. 
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cordilleras of the Sierra on the eastern side, there is encountered, 
in the order given here, Napeste, Chato, Rio Grande, of which 
mention was made above because it is navigable by canoes or 
pirogues (and that of the del Norte is not), Rio de las Vivoras, 
de los Pechos, and Rio de los Franceses, and smaller ones which 
have in general no name.** Almost all these six large rivers make 
possible the crossing of the sierra with more or less work. Santa 
Fe 18 of May, 1819. Facundo Melgares. It is a copy. Durango 


19 of June, 1819. Franc? Velasco (Rubric). 


Note on Authorship 


The question of the authorship of these Notes is a difficult one 
io resolve, since they are an unsigned copy and since Onis gave 
po clue, stating simply that they were composed by one of the 
individuals “of this country who under the pretext of hunting are 
going to explore the Provincias Internas and the Kingdom of 
Mexico.” However, the inference from the phrase “this country” 
that the writer was an American is not borne out by the internal 
evidence of the paper itsclf. Though the language of the Notes, 
French, is not at all conclusive, yet the use of this vehicle is 


thoroughly consonant with the alien nationality of the writer, as 
appears from other evidence. Indeed, it must be admitted that 


the writing has frequently constructions which are direct trans- 


Further weight is added to this conclusion by observing the duties assigned 
to the detachment at the Sangre de Cristo fort. This party “could make 
reconnoissance of all the front of the Napestle’; that is, the Arkansas 
River. Finally, this gap would be the likely place to establish a post if 
the Spaniards believed, as Melgares evidently did, that intruders, such as 
Pike, entered from the South Platte. 

“Our present understanding of which rivers the Spaniards meant by the 
above names allows us to state with certainty that the Rio Napestle was 
the name for the present Arkansas River; that the “rio grande,” or large 
river, was, from Melgares’ statements concerning it, probably the South 
Platte River; but that as to the others any one may speculate. However, 
there are two indications that the Rio Chato is the Spanish name for the 
present Platte River. One is that “Chato” means flat, as does the French 
word “Platte.” In the second place, Commandante-General Salcedo wrote 
to Governor Alencaster of New Mexico on September 12, 1805, as follows: 
“One of the directions which I have given you in the order of the ninth 
of the current (month) in order to win and strengthen the friendship of 
the Indian nations which inhabit the banks of the Missouri from its con- 
fluence with the Chato westwards. . . .’ Translated by Bloom, L, B., 
“The Death of Jacques D’Eglise,” in New Meawican Historical Review, HU, 
pp. 375-876. This reference to the Chato may be that the Platte River is 
meant. 
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lations from English constructions. However, the Notes carry the 
undoubted impression of having been written by a Frenchman, 
though one who had probably long resided among English-speaking 
people." That he was a European seems conclusive from his 
markedly detached viewpoint. Under Troops of the Line this 
impartiality is particularly evident: “These savages who are envy- 
ing the fortune of their neighbors on the north and east, who have 
frequent communication with the English and Americans, are 
doing everything possible to allure the traders of these two nations 
“They could . . . become very dangerous 


” 


to themselves. 
enemies for Spain, and certainly in case of war with Spain, America 
will not neglect a means, which in augmenting her commerce, would 
likewise greatly disturb the Spanish frontiers. ” Again this 
detachment, with reference to Americans, appears under the topic 
Mountains: “The mountains which divide the waters of the Rio 
del Norte from those of the Mississippi . . . are . . . the great 
chain of the cordilleras . . . to which the Americans have given 
the name Roky Mountains.” This misspelling of “Rocky” may, 
too, be significant. 

The writer of these Notes seems to have been a military observer, 
possibly one of Napoleon’s agents, a possibility, certainly, that has 
considerable to support it in the Notes themselves. That he 
came to New Mexico on a specific mission is apparent from the 
title: “Notes concerning New Mexico collected on my mission to 
the West.” Moreover, his observations, particularly those on mili- 
tary matters, are replete with details to be looked for in the report 
of a trained military observer. Habits and social customs are 
conspicuously lacking in mention. Finally, to the present writer, 
his concluding paragraph seems especially significant: “I consider 
New Mexico, in its present position, as one of the most vulnerable 
points of the Provincias Internas, and because of the facility of 
communication by land with the United States, because of the ease 
of fortifying and maintaining it, as one of the most advantageous 
for the Insurgents if they succeed in taking possession of it.” 


®The writer is appreciative of the assistance rendered him by Mrs. Marie 
Eaton, recently from France, for advice in interpreting these Notes. 

Dr. John Rydjord suggested this probability to the present writer. 
See his recent paper on the “French Revolution and Mexico” in The His- 
panic American Historical Review, 1X, 60-98. 
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Although De Mun and Chouteau were imprisoned in Santa Fe”? 
in June, 1817, and both wrote perfect French,’* yet the complete 
omission of any reference either to their imprisonment or to their 
main interest, the fur trade, seems to indicate that neither of these 
was the author. 

The time during which the author of the Notes was in New 
Mexico appears to have been either in the spring of 1817 or be- 
tween July, 1817, and June, 1818. As observed by Bancroft, 
Allande did not send out parties until early in 1817. The omission 
of De Mun’s and Chouteau’s arrest, accordingly, seems to indicate 
that the Notes were written before June, 1817. On the other hand, 
it is possible that the author was in New Mexico some time after 
that episode. Finally, since at least two months would have been 
required for the Notes to reach Onis in Philadelphia, thence to be 
forwarded to Venadito on August 3, the report predates early June, 
1818. 


University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


"Bancroft, Arizona and New Mezico, p. 298, states that they were in jail 
forty-eight hours. This is an error, as De Mun states that they were 
imprisoned forty-eight days. De Mun to Clark, Annals of Congress, 15th 
Congress, Ist Session, II, p. 1960. 

"The writer is indebted to Miss Stella M. Drumm for this information 
concerning De Mun and Chouteau. 
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Diary of Adolphus Sterne 


DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
XII 


Wednesday December the Sth fair weather left at 7 A. M passed 
the Sugar loaf Peak Breakfeasted at Jones’s a Mr A. C. Dodd of 
Fort Bend County joined us here to go with us, we Camped all 
night at a Small Stream (which I shall call Deer Creek Mr John 
Durst having Killed a fine Deer at this place) traveled to day 
34 miles. 

Thursday the 9th Cloudy in the morning, cleared off by 10 
A. M. passed the lone and solitary dwelling of Mr Wells the Mail 
Contractor for that Route (from Austin to Crockett) at the Post 
Oak grove saw a large drove of Buffalo, our folks one and all went 
to shoot one, but being too eager, and the Prairy being deceptive 
as to distance they all Shot and killed— nothing— found no 
water on the whole route, did not join in the Buffalo Chase, and 
being very thirsty, Mr Dodd & myself went on to get to water but 
we had to go till we got within 8 miles of Austin before we reached 
water Met Mr Wells the Mail Contractor who had the Eastern mail 
Send the doubble Barrelled gun back by him to Judge Alldridge, 
Stopped all night at Boyce’s 45 long miles 

Friday the 10 December very fine weather —left after an 
early Breakfeast rode slow into Austin arrived at 11 A. M. Stopped 
av Mrs Eberly’s formerly Mrs Peyton of San Philipe boarded with 
her during the Convention of 1833 after dinner went to the Gel 
Land Office, deposited Morrissons & Killoughs field notes, De- 
posited F. 8S. Philipp’s field notes and Certificates to wit Wm 
Skinner, 1 Labor and several others, was refused Patents, in Con- 
sequence of the Chain of Title, as the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office said was incomplete, 

Saturday the 11th very fine weather, went to the office of the 
Commissioner of Revenue, paid on Bluford Mitchels Certificates & 
field notes Taxes $16.00 paid Philipp’s Ma Josefa Sanchez (being 
my own) deposited Louis Velards Headright (my own) also John 


C. Morrissons. B. Mitchel two separate surveys of 640 Acre each, 
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also J. C. Hill ass[ignee] of O. W. Randall ass[ignee] of L. F. 
Carter, met a Special Committee of the Grand Lodge of the 
Republic of Texas to amend the constitution, 

After the 11th I kept no regular Journal, was informed that 
in Consequence of the accumulation of Business in the Gel Land 
office I would not get Patents on the field notes I had deposited 
till May next, the inauguration took place on Monday the 13th the 
President and vice President Elect wore Hunting Shirts during 
the august Ceremony! too much Indian that— a splendid Ball in 
the Evening, tired next day, went to Barton’s Spring, a most 
Splendid affair, fish to be seen at the depth of 18 feet. Moses F. 
Roberts of Shelbyville got married, Congress very busy— doing 
nothing good— got a Petition introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives to Audit my Claim of $950.00 for transporting Troops 
in 1835, passed all round and has become a Law—* but have no 
money, nor no chance to get any— Splendid Ball to Gel Lamar 
srilliant affair— All hands gone to San Antonio to Spend Christ- 
mass— Mail rider from San Antonio killed near this City—fine 
Capital !!!— Aniversary of Saint John the Evangelist Celebrated 
by the Masonic Fraternity Splendid Procession, Splendid audience 
in the Senate Chamber to see the Instalation, Splendid Speaches 
by Major Reily and Judge Hutchinson, Splendid vocal music by 
Mrs. Barker and her assistance, and to finish all, we had a Splendid 

“Sterne became personally liable for the sum of $949.50 for the trans- 
portation of the men of Captain Breese’s company and of certain muni- 
tions from New Orleans to Natchitoches. He was authorized to draw 
upon the Committee of Vigilance and Safety of Nacogdoches for the 
amount, but that body dissolved without paying the same. In his peti- 
tion Sterne states that he has business to transact in Natchitoches, and 
“is advised and firmly believes that he cannot with safety visit said city, 
without carrying with him the above mentioned sum of money, to pay 
off the said claim . . . and without it his Person would in all prob- 
ability be incarcerated within the gloomy walls of a Prison.” Memorial 
No. 302, File 86, Archives, State Department. A joint resolution for the 
relief of A. Sterne was passed January 3, 1842. Gammel, Laws of Texas, 
Il, 807. On January 29, 1845, another joint resolution was passed for 
the relief of A. Sterne, which provided that the amount of $950 be is- 
sued in drafts of $50 each. Gammel, Laws of Texas, 11, 1087. Sterne 
collected the first fifty dollars February 4, 1545. Comptroller’s Account 
Book, January, 1843-ebruary, 1845, Archives, Texas State Library. No 
record of any other payment has been found. An act “granting Adolphus 
Sterne one-third of a league of land as a testimonial of the gratitude 
of the people of Texas for his patriotic and important services during 
the Revolution” became law February 5, 1852. Fourth Legislature, Sen- 


ate Journal, 457. 
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Ball in the Evening, passed my time in not very agreable feelings, 
Cant get Patents, no monay owe my Board, Horse feed eta fine 
Pickle indeed. finaly Borrowed monay to pay my debts, and have 
enough left with Judge Terrill to pay for the Patents if they 
are ever ready, and on the, 

Thursday the Gth of January 1842 left Austin in Company 
with James Durst & William F. Sparks familliarly Known as wild 
Bill— Stopt all night at the widow Rodgers’s 22 miles— 

ryday the 7th fine weather— passed trough Bastrop, and went 
to a Mr Miller’s to pass the night 39 - 

Saturday the Sth fine weather .t early in the morning, 
and went to a Capt Fullers, a very exelent House 37 miles— 
Sunday the 9th January 1842 warm cloudy weather. left after 


Breakfeast passed trough Independence a beutifull little place Li 


m. passed trough Washington (where the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was made) a fine Place, but all the fine Stores and 
dwelling Houses most all deserted, 12 m. Crossed the Brassos 
and Mouth of the Nava Soto to Whitesides’s, 34 miles— 

Monday the 10th rain nearly all night, rains a little this 
morning, but notwithstanding, we left, passed by Fanthorps P. O. 
to Mr Roone’s the place formerly occupied by Mr Kennard 25 
miles— 

Tuesday the 11th Cold but fair weather left after Breakfeat 
passed trough Cincinnatti Crossed the Trinity to Mr Thompkin’s 
40) miles 

Wednesday the 12th left early passed trough Crockett to Mas- 
ters’s 35 miles— 


Thursday the 13th left Masters early Crossed Nechaz saw M 


Irs 
Terrill who has mooved during my absence to Young Lacy’s Place 
delivered a Letter from her Husband the late Judge— but now 
Attorney General— Stopt all night at Joseph Durst’s 34 miles— 

Fryday the 14th left very early this morning passed trough 
Douglass and arrived at home at 2 P. M. 20 miles found my wife 
very Sick of an inflamatory fever, . . . Doctor Starr in at- 
tendance, Childern all well, Wm Arnold, our County Clerk, Doctor 
L. B. Brown the Coroner, and Major Harry have died since I 
left, Jaekson Todd killed Tom Sims, found the Post office in 
Order, but no quarterly returns have been made, Commenved mak- 


ing them in the Evening sat up nearly all night, nursing the 
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infant Laura who has to be weaned in Consequence of my wife’s 
Sickness 

Saturday the 15th fine Cold weather, Mrs Sterne not much 
better, yet she has not grown any worse. finished my quarterly 
Post office returns. Answered all the Letters which were received 
for me during my absence— to wit— Rueg, Madame Lacombe, Genl 
Morgan of New Orleans Cockerille of Natchitochez, and Nixon of 
New Orleans— 

Sunday the 16th January 1842 fine weather. Mrs, Sterne 
much better this morning, the first time she spoke in any rational 
manner to me, Mr Wm R. Scurry has commenced boarding with 
us a few days after I left for Austin, and consequently has been 
here over a month— Send of western mail also Red River— the 
rider of the Red River Mail boards with me every Saturday nights 
at $1.00 pr night. 

Monday the 17th fine Cold weather, Mrs Sterne is still getting 
better, arranged my Office to day, Emigrants still coming in, busi- 
ness very dull 

Tuesday the 18 Cold weather. Commenced to workin the new 
garden opposite my House. Mrs Sterne getting better very fast, 
the infant a little troublesome,— fatigued to death 

Wednesday the 19th weather as usual Mrs Sterne recovering 
very fast. work all day in my new garden, find much more pleas- 
ure in it then to [go] up Town. 

Thursday the 20th fine weather— work in garden, received 
Eastern mail nothing very particularly new 

Fryday the 21st Made an arrangement with J. M. Watkins to 
let him have 300 acres of Land out of a League I have in my 
Charge having been granted to Domingo Cervantes 

Saturday the 22d Mrs Sterne has so far recovered from her 
Sickness that she can sit up, the infant is more easy. Made an 
arrangement to send my three children Eugenia, Charles & Joseph 
[to] School to Miss Martha Sims Eugenia is taking lessons from 


Miss Elizabeth Sims on the Piano at 15$ pr quarter— Wm Jones 





was Ini| ti]ated into the Masonic fraternity to night— wrote several 

letters tonight, directed to New Orleans, Galvezton & Austin 
Sunday the 23d _ fine weather. had nine negroes hired to day to 

put up fences and put the field in a fit situation for Cultivation 


Monday the 24th Sold a Horse to Wm Scurry being the Same 
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Horse I last purchased from Wm K. English, Mr Scurry is to pay 
me $350.00 in good notes on good solvent men in this County 

Tuesday January the 25th 1842 Working in the garden & trans- 
planting trees, Mrs Sterne quite recovered. 

Wednesday the 26th received the Horse for which I made an 
arrangement with J. M. Watkins for, for the 300 Acres of Land, 
sold a little Horse I got from Raguet to Solomon Wolfe for 
$50.00 $30 payable in Corn or Cash next fall and a note on John 
Durst for $20.00 

Thursday the 27th Mild fair weather, transplanting trees and 
working in the garden Eastern Mail arrived brought me a letter 
from Mrs Sarah Silverberg not answered yet 

Fryday the 28 Mild weather loaned F. R. Floyd my Blue 
Cloath Cloack, he is going to the State of Georgia and South 
Carolina, wrote by him to Gel Morgan of New Orleans— received 
4 Hoggs weighing alltogether 400 lb from the Stock of Parmalee 
& myself for which I am to allow him payment in Sows or the 
Same quantity in Hoggs weighing the same number of Pounds 

Saturday the 29th fine, very fine, weather— held Court to 
day not much business of any kind Stirring, Moses L. Patton 
was in Town, gave me a note on Madame Mora for $90.00 on ac- 
count of the notes he has to pay me for the place he now lives on, 
Miss Elizabeth Culp took dinner with us to day, very fine young 
Lady, very 

Sunday the 30th rather warm Sultry weather, dispatched 
western mail, wrote to Judge Terrell, to A. Macdonald to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, and the Chief Clerk of the 
Post office Department, in answer to a Letter received pr last mail 
from that Depart 

Monday the 31st rain last night, cloudy this morning Col 
Thorn’s Lady was blessed with a little Daughter yesterday, Child 
well Mother not very well, send off Eastern Mail wrote to Can- 
field, about matters and things in general, and about not being 
able to Collect any monay for him in particular. 

Tuesday the 1st of February 1842 warm last night, Cool but 
Clear fine weather to day, Mrs Sterne has Completely recovered 
from her Sickness. we have heard of the Sickness of Mrs. P. Bos- 
sier, Mrs. Sterne’s Foster mother, we dont attent Balls in conse- 
quence of 1t— Sam Sackett was to be hung last friday 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Readings in Texas History. Edited by Eugene C. Barker. (Dal- 
las: The Southwest Press. 1929. Pp. VIII, 653.) 

Probably the most worth-while, the most elucidating and the 
most valuable single volume ever published, bearing on the history 
of Texas, has just come from the press. 

It is entitled Readings in Texas History, for High Schools and 
Colleges. It touches every phase of Texas history from 1528 to 
1928. 

Dr. Barker indicates in the preface that he undertook the work 
to meet a crying need in Texas for such a book, because of the 
existence of a vast quantity of periodical literature, books out of 
print, and documentary materials of various kinds bearing on the 
history of Texas but inaccessible to students and lovers of Texas 
history; and he sought to give access to these sources. He suc- 
ceeded in his undertaking. 

The book is not a consecutive treatment of Texas history by a 
single author, but is made up of selections from reports made, 
books and papers published, by some thirty-five different people 
who have had to do with the making of Texas history; or who 
have made special studies in various periods and phases of Texas 
history and of the different parts of Texas. In that way the 
reader gets the point of view and the deductions, not of one editor 
alone, but he gets the local color, the contemporary reports, 
notably in the case of the Goliad campaign, the Fall of the Alamo 
and the San Jacinto campaign, where the Mexican reports have 
been translated and brought into the book, along with the Texans’ 
versions, and the results of intensive research into the history of 
Texas that has been going on for many years. 

The first 339 pages are devoted to the period of Texas history 
ending with the establishment of the Republic. The second part 
begins with “A Survey of the Home Affairs of the Republic of 
Texas,” taken from the editor’s edition of Johnson’s Texas and 
Texans ; and chapters follow from various authors: on the foreign 
affairs of the Republic; on the varying stages of the annexation 
question; on East Texas in the politics of the Republic; on the 
settlement of the public debts question (of the Republic) ; on the 
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finances of the State from annexation until 1861; the history of a 
slave plantation ; the secession movement and its growth; the first 
session of the Secession Convention; on Texas during the Civil 
war; on Texas from the Fall of the Confederacy to the beginning 
of Reconstruction; the Reconstruction Period—1865 to 1874; the 
Grange as a political factor; the economic history of Texas from 
1865; transportation in Texas (from Potts’s work on that subject, 
which is long since out of print) dealing with the development of 
the railroads of Texas; some aspects of the history of West and 
Northwest Texas since 1845; the Texas rangers; life on a typical 
ranch; managing a trail herd from Texas; the development of 
agriculture in West Texas; and the volume closes with Walter P. 
Webb’s suggestions for the study and writing of local history, and 
the editor’s book list, and a good index of the entire contents. 

The book will be valuable not alone to the schools and the 
students therein, of Texas history, but also to every person, in or 
out of Texas interested in knowing Texas’s history, and the facts 
and developments on which that history has depended. In editing 
it and placing its contents in reach of readers, Dr. Barker has 
done a distinct service to the state. 


R. C. CRANE. 





The XIT Ranch of Texas and the Early Days of the Llano 
Estacado. By J. Evetts Haley, Field Secretary of the 
Panhandle-Plains Historical Society. (Copyright by Capi- 
tol Reservation Lands, Chicago. 1929. Privately printed. 
Pp. XVI, 261.) 

The Texas Constitution of 1876 was ratified with a provision 
authorizing the legislature to dispose of three million acres of land 
for the purpose of erecting a capitol. In February, 1879, the 
legislature passed a law, reserving five million acres, from which 
3,050,000 acres was finally selected, the odd 50,000 acres being sold 
to pay the cost of surveying the whole. Eleven plans for the 
capitol building were submitted and an expert architect was em- 
ployed to select the plan which was adopted. In January, 1882, 
the contract to put up the building was awarded to a bidder from 
Rock Island, Illinois. In May, 1882, the contractor assigned his 
contract to Taylor, Babcock and Company of Chicago, composed 
of Abner Taylor, A. C. Babcock, John V. Farwell, and Charles B. 
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Farwell. It was this company which built the capitol in return 
for the three million acres of land dedicated to that purpose by 
the Constitution, and it is the history of the administration of 
the land which this book relates. No doubt there were tedious, 
monotonous intervals in the lives of the men who handled the 
lands, but there is not a dull paragraph in the book. It is a 
valuable and altogether delightful contribution to the literature 
of the cowboys, the ranch, the plains, and the irresistible advance 
of the agricultural frontier. 

“The original estimate of the cost of the capitol was a million 
and a half, but the actual cost made the 3,000,000 acres of land 
come to practically a dollar and seven cents an acre, about twice 
as much as the State had been offered in competitive bidding for 
the best watered and choicest part of the 3,050,000 acres set aside 
for building the capitol, and four times the price at which un- 
watered lands were selling.” The company “had at first intended 
to colonize its lands,” but the time was not ripe for that, so the 
ranch was established to await the coming of the farmer. “To 
fence three millions of acres, to provide watering facilities for 
cattle where little live water existed, to build houses and barns 
and to buy thousands and thousands of cattle required much 
money.” To obtain the necessary money John V. Farwell organ- 
ized a company in England and sold bonds. “The first debenture 
issue reached 1,000,000 pounds sterling.” This was in 1885. In 
1909 the Farwells completed the redemption of the bonds and the 
foreign company went out of existence. 

“When the X IT began to stock its ranges, Tascosa was the 
only town in the western Panhandle. All supplies . . . were 
freighted in over trails from Springer, New Mexico, and Dodge 
City, Kansas. Bull teams and mule teams ‘leaned against’ heavy 
loads along the 242-mile rutted course that joined Tascosa and 
Dodge. Mexican bull drivers, to whom a shuck-rolled cigarette 
was comfort and coffee with sugar a great luxury, patiently drove 
this trail. . . . The other trail led to the nearest railroad 
point, Springer, 176 miles away. Therefore, the Tascosa mer- 
chants explained that it was the high freight rate alone that caused 
ordinary sewing needles to sell for ten cents each.” It was over 
these trails that barbed wire was brought to fence the ranch. “By 
the fall of 1886 the syndicate had contracted and put up 7814 
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miles of fence. The west line fence with all its ‘jogs’ was 260 
miles long. It began at the northwest corner of the State and 
ran south 150 miles without a turn. The east line was 275 miles 
long.” Then there were the cross fences cutting the X IT ranch 
into ninety-four pastures. “So many gates were necessary in the 
corrals and along the fences that the first general manager just 
ordered a carload of gate hinges.” 

This first general manager proved to be a costly experiment. 
“As a cowman in the Indian Territory he became noted for his 
parsimony, traditionally antagonistic to the code of the cow camp. 
But inversely proportionate to his penuriousness on his own ranch 
was his extravagance on the X IT.” He made the ranch a harbor 
for “bad men” and stole from the owners by wholesale. When he 
was discovered and events began to move too rapidly, “he had a 
fine team ‘hooked’ to a buckboard and, with a special bodyguard, 
mounted upon a cow pony, left the field behind him and fled in- 
gloriously to the railroad. The bodyguard accompanied him only 
a part of one day, it is said, but they had traveled so swiftly that it 
took him two and a half days to get back with his jaded pony.” 
The fugitive returned to Wichita. He “lost, but how much he 
gained is a matter of speculation. Some say that upon his return 
he bought the street railways of his home town; others, that he 
purchased a soap factory. Frank Irwin learned that for every 
hundred cattle that passed between the tally men, they were sup- 
posed to tie three knots in their saddle strings, a ratio of three to 
one. He understood ‘Barbecue’ [the absconding manager] had 
some $300,000 of Syndicate money with which to manufacture 
soap. But Irwin washed his hands clean of the deal.” 

In considering what brand to put on the company’s cattle, the 
manager had settled on a brand representing a frying pan. “But 
when Ab Blocker, bubbling over with knowledge of the range and 
trail, suggested the X IT, Campbell accepted it. At once the 
ranch became known as the X I T wherever stray beef was eaten 
or mavericks were branded. . . . Perhaps from the fertile 


mind of some ‘sweater,’ 


or chuck-line rider, whose daily bread 
depended more upon his ability to lie engagingly than his inclina- 
tion to work, the legendary significance of the X IT brand 
emerged into Plains folk-lore. Almost any embryo cowboy who 
has perched upon the top rail of a corral knows that X I T means 
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‘Ten (counties) in Texas’ and that the brand was chosen because 
X IT ‘waddies’ rode into and over that many counties without 
leaving the home range. Commission men of the stockyards of 
Chicago, between measured expectorations of the juice of the weed, 
told the story when X IT steers came in by the trainload from 
Montana, and the story is still being told wherever reckless riding 
and good cow work mark the Texas cowboy. Ab Blocker knew 
that a good brand must be easy to make, but difficult to burn or 
aiter, and it is doubtful if his mind dwelt upon any county in 
Texas, much less the ten that embraced this ranch. The X IT 
brand, though a large one, was easily made with one five-inch har 
and was difficult to burn out.” 

One is tempted to go on with these quotations which reflect the 
flavor of the book. There is a vivid chapter on the fight for law, 
shot through with humor and sound historical perspective. In it 
we meet the “man of small means, but vaulting ambition. 

His vocation was mavericking, at which he was no amateur.” 
And Jim Cook, foreman of the ranch. “wearing his two six-shoot- 
ers and his ill-boding reputation [as a gun-fighter] with equal 
grace,” who “rode in to do battle with the cow thieves to the west.” 
And Ira Aten, another foreman: “Confidently expecting to be 
killed when he went to the ranch, Ira Aten doubled his life insur- 
And numerous others, good 


” 


ance, but kept his six-shooter oiled 
men and bad, but all intensely human and characteristic of the 


time and place. It was the wire fences which marked the be- 


ginning of the end for the maverickers. “With fences, clearly the 
mavericks found within an enclosure belonged to the brandsrang- 
ing therein, and the man from the outside who burned his heraldry 
into the hide of a maverick had committed an act of theft. Thus 
progressed the ethies of the range.” 

The routine of the great ranch appears in vivid flashes—the 
round-up, the branding, killing lobos, fighting prairie fires, driving 
the trail, grading up the longhorns. Of the statistical, financial 
history of the organization back of this colorful life there is little 
—too little. But the ranch files are now the property of the Pan- 
handle-Plains Historical Society by gift of the company and may 
he expected to furnish material for more detailed studies. Limited 
by space, as he was, the author chose wisely in concentrating upon 


the ranch at the expense of the business organization. 





_ 
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In 1912 the last of the X I T herds were sold, but that was not 
the end of ranching on the the Capitol Reservation Lands. Since 
1901 the company had been selling land in large blocks to other 
ranchmen. In July of 1901 Major George W. Littlefield bought 
235,000 acres and established his Yellow House ranch, which has 
recently been divided into farming tracts. Other large tracts, 
ranging from 20,000 acres to 200,000 acres, were sold to ranch- 
men and colonizers. Then the Capitol Company itself turned to 
colonization and began to sell its lands in small tracts, at first for 
an initial payment of ten per cent and interest at six per cent, and 
later for an initial payment of twenty per cent with six per cent 
interest. “Uusually, after the first payment is made, the only 
way for the company to get its money is for the farmer to take it 
from the land at the point of his plow. The company has never 
foreclosed upon a settler who was attempting to make his land 
productive. . . . The company has been a colonizer, not an 
exploiter.”. Human nature being what it is, there are indi- 
viduals, no doubt, who think they could tell a different tale of the 
benevolent administration of the company—though the reviewer 
knows of none—but it is a noble record which the book discloses 
of honesty, perseverance, and dogged business integrity. 

The author, still in his twenties, is himself a graduate of the 
range of which he writes, with the proverbial plainsman’s penetrat- 
ing vision and pungency of expression. Footnotes and bibliogra- 
phy attest his familiarity with the technique of the historical 
seminar without repressing his originality or the characteristic 
freedom of his style. With a less restrictive title, his book would 
live as classic of western history. 

EK. C. BARKER. 





Spain and Spanish America in the Libraries of the University of 
California. A Catalogue of Books. (Berkeley: University 
of California Press. 1928.) . : 

Among the recent contributions to the bibliography of the 

Southwest, the Catalogue of Books, just published by the Univer- 

sity of California Press, is of the greatest value to all those inter- 

ested in the location of available material on the subject in this 
country. This is the first of two volumes, each of which will be 
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complete in itself. It includes all the materials on Spain and 
Spanish-America in the main library and all the departmental 
libraries except the Bancroft. It consists of over 15,000 titles, 
which are listed with 6,200 cross-references to make its use more 
practical. Though the bulk of the book deals with Spain, there 
is considerable material on the history of the Spanish Southwest. 

The classification followed in the subject index offers some diffi- 
culties, being a combination of the Library of Congress and the 
Rowell classifications, but the care with which the alphabetical list 
has been prepared facilitates the use of this valuable catalogue for 
all checking purposes. Miss Alice I. Lyser deserves much credit 
for the painstaking constancy and fidelity with which she has 
finally seen this volume pass through the press after three years 
of close scrutiny. From a mechanical point of view, the Catalogue 
is almost perfect. 

All students of the Southwest, and all admirers and lovers of 
Spain, must feel deeply indebted to Mr. Juan C. Cebriin, to whose 
interest and codperation is due in great part the compilation and 
publication of the Catalogue. <A settler of California from old 
Spain, he has effectively accomplished his desire of bringing to 
the attention of the American public the contribution of his coun- 
trymen to knowledge, civilization and culture by giving freely of 
his time, his energy and his wealth to the present publication. All 
the books or sets of books given wholly or almost wholly by him 
have been marked by an asterisk. They constitute almost a third 
of the Catalogue. 

If the other volume now being prepared on the materials in the 
Bancroft Library is done with the same care and thoroughness, it 
will doubtless prove of even greater interest and value for the study 
of the Southwest. Other libraries in this country which have simi- 
lar large collections should follow the example set by the present 
Catalogue. 

C. E. CASTANEDA. 


Bibliografia de Coahuila, Historia y Geografia. Por Vito Alessio 
Robles. Mexico, 192%. Monografias bibliograficas mexi- 
canas. Numero 10. 


Two years ago, under the direction of the scholarly Subsecretary 
of Foreign Relations of Mexico, a series of Mexican bibliographical 
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studies was begun, which has proved of great interest and of in- 
estimable value to students of Mexico. The Bibliografia de Coa- 
huila is of particular interest, because of the close connection that 
existed during the Spanish colonial regime and after Mexican In- 
dependence until 1836 between Coahuila and Texas. As the 
author points out, Coahuila has a many-sided history, having been 
intimately connected at different periods with five other States be- 
sides Texas, towit: Nuevo Leon, Nueva Vizcaya (Durango), 
Nueva Galicia (Jalisco), Zacatecas, and San Luis Potosi. To 
students of the history of the Southwest, the present bibliography 
is indispensable and will prove of great value. 

The work is divided into four sections, covering the history of 
Coahuila (incidentally Texas) from the earliest times to the 
present. Naturally, it is far from being complete and the author 
makes no such claims. In the first section he has listed about 614 
different books and pamphlets, many of which deal directly with 
the history of Texas. In the second he presents a list of news- 
papers either published in Coahuila or dealing entirely with the 
interests of the State. The list consists of 191 newspapers. In 
the third part he has compiled a list of 138 maps, among these 
being included the Austin Map of 1829, and the routes of the va- 
rious entradas into Texas found in the Archives of the Indies in 
Seville. The last section comprises manuscripts only. Though 
the author has largely used Bolton’s Guide, as he himself says, he 
has added a good many items found in private collections to which 
Bolton did not have access. Several maps are reproduced in colors, 
the most interesting one being that of the Provincias Internas 
drawn by order of Arredondo in 1815. 

Taken as a whole, the Bibliografia de Coahuila is of inestimable 
value to all students of the Southwest, and particularly of Texas, 
and comes to fill a great need in this field. 

C. KE. CASTANEDA. 





Indice de documentos de Nueva Espaiia existentes en el Archivo de 
Indias de Sevilla. Mexico, 1928. Monografias Bibliogra- 

ficas mexicanas. Numero 12. 
The Index of the documents for the study of the history of New 
Spain in the Archives of Seville which makes up the twelfth biblio- 
graphical monograph, published by the publication office of the 
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Department of State of Mexico, was prepared by Don Francisco 
del Paso y Troncoso, the distinguished Mexican scholar and recog- 
nized authority on the early history of Mexico. He spent many 
years in Spain, where he prepared the notes included in the Jndez, 
but he did not intend to have them published. They are not a 
complete and exhaustive study, but rather a set of working notes 
prepared for his own use in his private researches. After his death 
in 1916 his papers went to the National Museum. Believing that 
the notes would be of interest and use to investigators, the authori- 
ties have edited them for the Mexican bibliographical series of 
ihe Department of State. 

The book is divided into three parts, the first of which consists 
of a list of documents on the merits and services of the first con- 
quistadors and settlers, covering the years between 1524 and 1634. 
In this section 630 documents are listed. In addition to these, 
there are 120 documents relating to Hernin Cortés and his de- 
scendants. 

The second part includes documents relative to discovery and 
exploration. This section is of interest, as it contains material 
for the study of the Southwest and the incursions of the French, 
the English, and the Dutch. One hundred and thirty-five of the 
325 documents cited deal with these subjects. 

The third part is by far the most extensive and includes various 
and miscellaneous subjects. The section listing the papeles de 
Simancas is the most important for the student of the Southwest, 
particularly of Texas and New Mexico. In this section, which is 
subdivided into documents found under Secretaria de Nueva Es- 
pata, Audiencia de Mexico, 342; and Audiencia de Guadalajara, 
118 items, is found a number of interesting references to the early 
history of both Texas and New Mexico, as well as to California. 

The Index, though slightly out of date, is of sufficient interest 
to make it advisable for students doing research work or contem- 
plating going to Seville to give it their careful consideration. ‘The 
intensive studies recently conducted in the Archives of Seville have 


made available a good deal of the material listed, but there are a 
number of items which have not been disclosed before. 


C. Kk. CASTANEDA. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-second annual meeting of the Texas State His- 
torical Association was held at Austin, April 22-23, 1929. Papers 
were read as follows: Frederick Chabot, “The Powerful Aguayos” ; 
Abigail Curlee, “Glimpses of Plantation Life in Texas”; C. C. 
Rister, “The Significance of the Disappearance of the Buffalo from 
the Southwest”; Alex Dienst, “Texas Chronicles and Trouba- 
dours”; David Donoghue, “Retracing the Steps of the Pathfind- 
ers”; Harbert Davenport, “Irish and Mexican Colonists and the 
Texas Revolution.” 

Dr. Alex Dienst was elected president. W. 8S. Red, Ingham 8. 
Roberts, J. L. Clark and Mrs. H. J. O’Hair were elected vice- 
presidents; Charles W. Ramsdell and Mrs. Coral H. Tullis were 
elected, respectively, treasurer and corresponding secretary. Miss 
Anna Powell and Miss Adina de Zavala were elected to the execu- 
tive council. Messrs. Harbert Davenport, Rupert N. Richardson 
and J. Evetts Haley were elected fellows, and Mr. and Mrs. J. R. 


» 


Cartwright and 8. R. Fulmore were made honorary life members 
of the Association. 

A committee was appointed, consisting of E. C. Barker, Charles 
W. Ramsdell and E. W. Winkler, to confer with the editor of the 
Dictionary of American Biography concerning the inclusion of the 
rames of Texans in the Dictionary. The sentiment of the Associa- 
tion was that some names which were included in the first volume 
ought to have been omitted and that some which do not appear 
ought to have been included. The committee was instructed to 
inquire of the editor whether some arrangement could not be made 
for submitting the names of Texans under consideration to the 
committee for discussion. 

The treasurer’s report. which appears below, was received, and 


W.S. Red was appointed to audit it. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING MARCH 1, 


Receipts 
Balance in bank at beginning of the year 
Membership dues . ‘ 
Sales of the Quarterly and binding 
Interest on notes and bonds 
Grant from University of Texas 
Sale of bond 
Life membership 
Sale of reprints 
Miscellaneous 


Total receipts 
Disbursements 


Printing the Quarterly 

Binding Quarterlies 

Reprinting Reprints 

Clerical assistance 

Postage ... 

Stationery 

Notes purchased 

Checks returned from bank, not ry 
Miscellaneous expenses 

Typewriter 


Receipts in stamps, not de merry in ‘beak 


Balance in Austin National Bank, March 1, 


Bills payable 


True balance, March 1, 1929 


CHARLES W. 


1928-29 
$ 503.80 
1,166.87 
682.94 


1929 


1927-28 
$1,357.34 
1,421.39 
989.24 








RAMSDELL, 


417.87 420.62 
300.00 300.00 
1,472.50 
50.00 50.00 
7.00 
4.00 5.26 
$4,597.98 $4,550.85 
$1,633.73 $1,208.26 
228.00 322.00 
6.00 225.00 
600.00 442.10 
72.68 94.15 
53.75 17.16 
1,336.25 1,672.00 
12.00 
62.81 50.38 
67.50 
4.46 3.50 
$4,065.18 $4,047.05 
1929 $ 532.80 


384.20 


$ 148.60 


Treasurer. 


The Index of Volume XXXII, through an oversight of the Edi- 
tor’s, was omitted from the April issue of THe QuarreRLy. It is 
mailed with the present issue, and in case of loss spare copies can 
be furnished by the corresponding secretary of the Association. 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THE QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 


$5.00 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 
Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for the following prices: 
$4.00 per volume unbound; 


$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$6.00 per volume bound in half ieather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.00 each unbound; 

$4.50 for a cloth binding; and 

$5.00 for the half leather binding, 
through volume XVI. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


AusTIN, TEXAS, 

















